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CHAPTER XXI.—HaAppy MARRIAGES. 
True marriage is an ante-taste of Heaven.—Mary A. Livermore. 


The faithfulness of two, each to the other, alone makes possible the 
true home. the righteous nation, the great, kind brotherhood of man.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


HY is it that the world hears so 
much about unhappy marriages and 
so little about the happy? Is it not 
_ merely from the fact that the un- 
@ toward things of life are generally 
brought into disagreeable promi- 
nence ? Whenever troubles arise and 
sorrows and perplexities invade, men 
count the passing moments as Robin- 
son Crusoe counted the lagging days 
of exile by notches on his stick. Of 
such the daily press has no list ; all the 
newspapers in the land could not con- 
tain even their initials. But whenever 
occur losses, accidents and crimes, 
forthwith they are trumpeted over the 
world. Andso it is with unhappy marriages. Divorce, sepa- 
ration and desertion are noised abroad through a morbid 
and greedy curiosity while tens of thousands of happy marital 
réations go unheralded. And the superficial observer noting 
the first and not the last is apt to spend his breath in de- 
claiming against the prevalence of domestic inharmony. 

Do these croakers and cynics demand an absolutely per- 
fect tie between two imperfect beings? A little reflection, 
while it shows the absurdity of such expectation also shows 
that there is more sunshine than storm, more light than dark- 
ness and more good than evil. As the nature of human rela- 
tionships is conditioned upon the development of the indi- 
viduals, the culture of these individuals is the subject toward 
which attention should be directed. After that the tie takes 
care of itself, spite of those iconoclasts who forget that there 
is no place in the universe where duty and attraction do not 
sometimes clash. 

Among the curious yet happy marriages which are matters 
of history is that of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Before he was 
thirty years old Dr. Johnson met a widow almost double his 
age, unattractive to others yet to him the wisest and loveliest 
of women. They lived together in perfect accord and after 
she left him a most remarkable prayer was recorded in his 
diary in which he implored that Peggy might “ minister unto 
him if departed spirits were permitted to have the care of the 
living.” And so he remained faithful to her memory during 
the remaining twenty or more years of his pilgrimage. 


Akin to this is the elegy of the Bishop of Chichester upon 
his beloved wife, beginning : 
** Sleep on my love, in thy low bed 
Never to be disquieted. 
Each minute is a short degree 
And every hour a step toward thee.” 


The marriage of saintly George Herbert, contemporary 
with Shakespeare, Spenser and Ben Johnson, was like his 
own sweet and peaceful character. A friend who loved Her- 
bert much desired that he should marry any one of his nine 
daughters, “ especially Jane the best beloved.” Herbert had 
never made the acquaintance of the family of Mr. Danvers 
but finally on doing so a mutual affection entered into the 
hearts of George and Jane “ as a conquerer enters into a sur- 
prised city and love governed and made such laws as neither 
were able to resist, insomuch that Jane changed her name 
into Herbert on the third day after their first interview.” 

This union, as happy as it was rash, continues Herbert’s 
friend, “so lasted that there was never any contest betwixt 
them unless it were a contest which should most incline to a 
compliance with the other’s desires. This mutual love and 
joy did receive a daily augmentation by such obligingness to 
each other as added that affluence to the former fulness of 
these divine souls as was only improvable in heaven where 
they now enjoy it.” 

It was in accord with his own experience that Herbert 
wrote, “ Love and a cough cannot be hid;” and Kit Mar- 
lowe’s Léone, “ For years it is not and then it is;” and 
Goethe, “ Love has power to do in a moment what toil can 
scarcely reach in an age.” 

The safer conjugal affection is that which is of slower 
growth. John Stuart Mill made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Taylor twenty years before they were united. After seven 
happy years she left him to “pursue those objects in life 
which were hers. I bought a cottage as near as possible to 
the place where she was buried,” he wrote ; “‘ Her memory is 
to me a religion and her approbation the standard by which 
in summing up as it does all worthiness I endeavor to reg- 
ulate my life.” To Mrs. Mill’s influence he ascribes that 
interest in the whole sex which made him the indomitable 
and courageous champion of woman. 

Another ardent wooer and faithful husband is found in 
Garibaldi, who, while sailing along the coast of Brazil paced 
the deck lost in reflection of “ the need of some human being 
who would love me. My glance fell upon some picturesque 
dwellings,” his autobiography says, “ when, with the aid of my 
glass I saw a young girl. I ordered the men to row me 
ashore and made for the house she had entered. I encount- 
ered a person whom I had met before. He invited me to 
take coffee at his house. We entered, and the first person 
on whom my gaze fell was the one who had caused my com- 
ing on shore. It was Anita! The mother of my children. 
The companion of my life in good and evil fortune. The 
woman whose courage I have so often described. We both 
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remained in an ecstatic silence, gazing at each other, like two 
persons who do not meet for the first time, and who seek in 
each other’s lineaments something which shall revive remem- 
brance. At last I saluted her, and I said, ‘ You must be 
mine.’ I spoke but little Portuguese, and I spoke these au- 
dacious words in Italian. However, I seemed to have some 
magnetic power in my insolence. I had tied a knot which 
death alone could break.” 

How different from the impetuous Italian is the calm affec- 
tion of Edwin Arnold to whose wife one of his latest books is 
addressed in these words : 

** You ask me, dear! what perfect thing 
I find in all my wandering 

These ancient Sanskrit scrolls amid, 
Where India’s deepest heart is hid. 
Nothing, I answer, half so wise 

As one glance from your gentle eyes! 
Nothing so tender or so true 

As one word interchanged with you ! 
Because two souls conjoined can see 
More than the best philosophy.” 

Tom Hood, the pathetic humorist, when absent from home 
gave this testimony to the truth of Rousseau’s saying that 
“ Man is what woman makes him.” “I never was anything, 
dearest, till I knew you and I have been a better, happier and 
more prosperous man ever since. Whatever may befall, my 
wife shall have my acknowledgment of her tenderness, worth 
and excellence.” 

The love-life of President Jackson is a matter of history. 
When his political opponents hastened her death they 
stabbed him also to the heart. Some of Mrs. Jackson’s let- 
ters to her husband are examples of wifely devotion and trust. 
Upon the stone over her grave he inscribed : 

“A being so gentle and yet so virtuous, vile slander might 
wound but could not dishonor. Even Death, when he tore 


her from the arms of her husband, could but transport her to 
the bosom of God.” 

No romance equals the faithfulness with which he cherished 
her memory. Said his nephew, “ After her departure Gen. 
Jackson always dressed in black. He wore a locket contain- 
ing his wife’s picture continually about his neck, and her por- 


trait hung at the foot of the bed. I have seen many devoted 
husbands but never one so devoted as Gen. Jackson.” 

Equally happy was the domestic life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield. He married late in life a woman much 
his senior who brought him wealth but to whom he was 
greatly attached. Once as he was parting with her at the 
entrance of the House of Commons where he purposed mak- 
ing an important speech, the full force of the carriage shut 
against her thumb. Though suffering greatly she bade him 
a smiling adieu in order that he might not be disconcerted, 
before driving to a surgeon to have the crushed member 
dressed. 

It was Mortimer Collins who said, “The terms husband 
and wife contain within themselves all other expressions of 
relationship. To marry aright is to read the riddle of the 
world,” and to prove what he asserted, Collins welded his 
literary work together with that of his wife till even they 
could scarcely tell where one ended and the other began. 
Such was the case with the Halls and the Howitts but not 
with Elizabeth and Robert Browning, though each provoked 
the other to better results than either would have achieved 
alone. And to-day “Sonnets from the Portuguese” stand as 
the finest and highest utterances of love in the English 
tongue, while Browning’s delicacy of feeling is shown in 
many ways as in the “ two faces,” 

** One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.” 


Thackeray’s tenderness to the poor, insane wife whom he 


loved to the last is a well known fact. The poet Longfellow 
who, by a fearful catastrophe lost the queeniy woman whom 
he wooed through the pages of Hyperion, maintained a do- 
mestic life as nearly perfect as falls to the lot of mortals. 
“ During twenty years,” wrote a friend, “ following this event, 
he only waited for the hour which came at last. Through all 
the grand poise of his being, through his meek but manly ac- 
ceptance of all the events of life, this was the one prevailing 
truth,—he was waiting for the end.” 

The secret of the sustained power and energy of Gladstone, 
the “ old-man-eloquent,” lies in the fact that his domestic 
relations have always been delightful and that Mrs. Glad- 
stone is entirely devoted to his well being. Always accom- 
panying him even to the hustings, ready to shield him from 
every exhausting condition, she is likewise the companion 
of his intellectual life. And no man of true greatness but 
gives grateful acknowledgment to such womanly influence 
whenever he has been its happy recipient. 

Among such may be numbered the late Mr. Fawcett, once 
member of the English Cabinet. By an accident Mr. Faw- 
cett became blind at the age of twenty-five, yet in the next 
twenty years he accomplished remarkable feats through the 
help of his wife. Miss Garrett, before their marriage a 
woman of rare capacity, became after that event his secre- 
tary, fellow student, adviser and other self. 

The married life of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper flowed on 
without a ripple until she was taken from his side, from which 
time he was never quite the same again. “She helped me in 
everything I tried to do or to be,” he said. George Bancroft 
also was as tender of his invalid wife as a mother of her child. 
He never returned from a ride or walk without bringing her a 
flower. Once when a friend was present he came in from 
the sunshine and with courtly grace presented her with a 
pink camelia, saying, “I have brought the loveliest thing I 
could find to-day for my beloved.” 

George Jacob Holyoake said of his departed wife, “In 
whatever I said or wrote I had regard to what she would 
think. While she lived the world seemed complete even 
though I was so far away as New Mexico. Now the world no 
longer seems inhabited.” Equally united were Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank H. Hamilton. The wife kept herself “familiar with 
her husband’s famous cases,” says a friend of the physician, 
“ and was adviser and confident in the preparation of his vol- 
umes, doing the proof reading and revising. Not a page of 
all his great works but had the benefit of her suggestions and 
corrections.” In the preface of one Dr. Hamilton makes 
acknowledgment, “as a long-delayed tribute of affection and 
gratitude to one who has assisted him in the reading of the 
proof of each successive edition, but who declines to be 
known to the public except as his dearest friend, companion 
and counsellor.” 

In a volume of charming letters of Lydia Maria Child we 
find a sunny glimpse of a genuine home life. In writing toa 
friend Mrs. Child states that 


“ David and I are growing old. He will be 80 in three weeks, 
and I was 72 last February. But we keep young in our feelings. 
Weare in fact like two old children; as much interested as ever in 
the birds and wild flowers, and with sympathies as lively as ever 
in all that concerns the welfare of the world. Our habitual mind 
is serene and cheerful. The astonishing activity of evil sometimes 
make me despondent for a while, but my belief returns as strong 
as ever, that there is more good than evil in the world, and that the 
Allwise Being is guiding the good to certain victory.” 


Many poetic tributes of conjugal affection might be cited, 
but two will suffice. William Winter’s dedication of a volume 
of melodious verse to his wife deserves notice : 


True heart! upon the current of whose love 
My days, like roses in a summer brook, 
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Float by in fragrance and in melody, 

Take these—unworthy symbols of my soul, 

Made precious by the heavenly faith of thine! 

Take them, and though a face of pain looks through 
The marble veil of words, thy heart will know 

That what was shadow once is sunshine now, 

And life all peace and beauty and content— 
Redeemed and hallowed by thy sacred grace. 


Its counterpart by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is as delicate as 
anything within the covers of the book which she dedicated 
to General Dorr: 


I brought thee, love, the first pale buds of spring 
Frail blooms that trembled in the lonely dells, 
Wild violets, mayhap, cr nodding bells ; 

Gathered when happy birds on joyous wing 

Fluttered from bough to bough te coo and sing. 
I brought the summer roses, such as grow 
In our own garden ground, and do not know 

The grace of tenderer culture. Now I bring 

The early flowers of autumn—golden-rod 
Plucked by the wayside, asters starry-eyed, 
With here and there, alas! a crimson leaf 

That dropped, untimely, on the waiting sod, 
Dear heart! refuse not thou this later sheaf, 


From fields where we have wandered side by side. 

Perhaps the most remarkable tribute of affection which has | 
been given to the world since the eastern potentate built that | 
mausoleum to his departed spouse which is still the wonder 
of the ages, isaletter written by the wife of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne after the death of the great novelist: 

“ This is the whole. No more can be asked of God. There can 
be no death nor loss for me forever more. I stand so far within 
the veil that the light from God’s countenance can never be hidden 
from me for one moment of the eternal day, now nor then. God 
gave me the rose of time, the blossom of the ages to call my own 
for twenty-five years of human life. : 

God has satisfied wholly my insatiable heart with a perfect love 
that transcends my dreams. He has decreed this earthly life a 
mere court of the ‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ Oh, yes,dear Heavenly Father! ‘I will be glad’ that 
my darling has suddenly escaped from the rude jars and hurts of 
this outer court, and when I was not aware that an angel gently | 
drew him within the palace door that turned on noiseless golden 
hinges, drew him in, because he was weary. 

“ God gave to his beloved sleep. And then an awakening which 
will require no more restoring slumber. ; 

“ As the dewdrop holds the day, so my heart holds the presence 
of the glorified freed spirit. He was so beautiful here that he will 
not need much change to become a ‘shining one!’ How easily I 
shall know him when my children have done with me, and perhaps 
the angel will draw me gently also within the palace door if I do 
not faint, but truly live. Thy will be done.” 

That this was not a rhapsody but an attitude of mind her 
best friends testify. The shy, shrinking man who was ill at 
ease with all but the one woman who seemed mother and | 
wife in one, who could never let anyone look on while he 
put pen to paper, would never have done a moiety of his 
work but for her who always saw him through a glorified 
medium. “Inthe absence of the cook,” she writes to her 
mother, “ he rose betimes and kindling the fire, by the time 
I came down the teakettle boiled, the potatoes were baked 
and the rice cooked and my lord sat with a book superintend- 
ing. Just imagine that superb head peeking at the rice or 
examining the potatoes with the air and port of a monarch! 
And that angelic smile on his face lifting him clean out of 
culinary scenes into the air of the gods.” Indeed it is just 
possible that other women might glorify more common-place 
husbands who would be good enough to build fires and get 
breakfasts in the absence of domestics! 

The last and most delightful testimony to marital happi- 
ness occurs in the Memorials of the late Bishop Gilbert 
Haven whose memory is greatly revered in the Methodist 


Episcopal church. While principal of the Amenia Semi- 
nary he married one of the pupils, a young woman radiantly 
beautiful in character and in person. No better evidence 
of her worth could be given than the words of her mother-in- 
law—“ She was just as good as she could be a// the time.” 
These were eight halcyon years and then Bishop Haven 
trod the path of life without her, for Providence allows no 
unalloyed happiness in a world of imperfection and discipline. 
But her living presence was in his heart and to the solicita- 
tions of his friends during the next twenty years that he 
should enter into new relations he made one reply. “I am 
married.” During all that time in roaming over the world 
doing good and binding up the broken hearts of others, he 
“sought for death with passionate ardor as the welcome 
portal of re-union with the loved and lost.” 

When at last death came it found him with the name of 
her upon his lips of whom he had said, “I would willingly 
make a pilgrimage around the earth to see my wife.” And 
when the supreme hour had come the weary man sighed 
aloud,—“ After I have seen the Lord I shall want to rest the 
first thousand years with my head in the lap of my Mary.” 

—FHester M. Poole. 
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The day was done,—with weary hands and brain 
I watched the twilight’s shadows deeper grow, 
And with unquiet spirit thought of all 
The hours had failed to bring; so weak, so slow 
Had been the hands to do the mind’s behest, 
While in the heart remained a vague unrest, 


Till backward, like a flash of light there came 

This saying, that sometime, somewhere, 
I must have read, in years long since gone by, 

Ere yet the world had brought to me a care,— 
These were the words, their truth I could not doubt,— 
“Tn every life, something gets crowded out.” 


Yes, something, surely; yet a mighty truth 

Lies back of this; that we, ourselves, may choose 
In greater part the work that we must do, 

And whether we the best or worst refuse, 
Determines everything; on this must rest 
The life, the character by each possessed. 


Yet, much is crowded out of every life,— 
Strive as we will, some things are still undone: 
A friend lies ill; “ We'll go to-day,”’ we think ; 
“We'll go before the setting of the sun.”’ 
Night comes; ’tis unfulfilled; and morning light 
Takes her forever from our mortal sight. 


And distant friends we hold in memory dear, 

Yet send no word of greeting; every hour 
Is full, it seems, so full of work, we feel 

We have no time to write. And thus the flowei 
Of friendship oft is blighted; hearts grow sad, 
Because we have not time to make them glad. 


Deep longings lie within the inmost heart,— 
We feel a hidden power to do, to be 
What lies beyond our grasp; we try in vain 
To quell the longing, hoping still to see 
The day when Fortune’s wheel shall turn about, 
And these shall be no longer crowded out. 


Oh, happy thought! That in the life to come 
There will be time for all; all friendship true, 
All aspiration deep, our hearts’ desire, 
All the good work we have so wished to do. 
Then why should we complain, and wherefore doubt, 
Because in this life much is crowded out? 


—Mabel Potter Tallman. 


THE sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of little things; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife or friend, 

The almost sacred joys of home depend.—Hannah More. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


TEETHING. 

ATCHING for baby’s first tooth is not 
alway an unalloyed pleasure, fraught 
as it often is with danger to baby 
and sleepless nights to mother. Al- 
though a physiological process, to 
which there should be attached no 
more discomfort than to the phe- 
nomena of growing, yet, as a rule, 
owing either to some dyscrasy of the 
infant or ignorance on the part of 
nurses, teething is often accompanied 

with divers derangements of the system, dangerous in degree 
as they increase in severity. And these symptoms are present, 
not only during the time the teeth are actually cutting through 
the gums, but often weeks before. The reason for their early 
appearance, before the mouth gives any evidence of the ap- 
proach of teeth, is due to the formative process taking place 
in the jaw. At birth the rudimentary teeth exist as soft pulpy 
masses. To change this soft mass to the hard, pearly sub- 
stance called a tooth, great changes are necessary. It is ac- 
complished in two ways. Without going into details, it will 
suffice to say lime must be deposited in considerable quanti- 
ties. While the embryo tooth is thus hardening it is pushed 
forward, exerting a moderate pressure in the soft parts before 
it which are really absorbed away as the tooth advances, leav- 
ing only a small amount of cutting to be done. To insure 
harmonious action three things are necessary: Nature must 
have sufficient lime phosphate furnished her; she must be 
capable of assimilating it and using it where needed; lastly, 
the soft parts, or gums, must not offer unusual resistance to 
the progress of the tooth. When these three elements of suc- 
cess join hands no further evidence of teething is given than 
-the appearance of the sharp, tiny point baby so delights to 
test, having possibly an increased flow of saliva which is nor- 
mal and the desire to bite the gums on some hard substance, 
though in many cases there is not enough uneasiness to call 
forth this last symptom. 

Unfortunately, failure in any one factor entirely changes the 
line of the story. It requires technical knowledge and diag- 
nostic skill to at once determine the real trouble. However, 
if the child is inclined to be fleshy, if the fontane//es in the 
head remain open and large, long past the usual period for 
partial closure, if the flesh is flabby, the back part of the head 
wet with sweat, especially when sleeping, saturating the 
pillow, rest assured there is faulty assimilation, and probably 
also lack of sufficient quantity. 

To remedy, if the baby is being brought up on the bottle, 
add to the milk one teaspoonful of lime water three times in 
twenty-four hours. If the child is at the breast, give three 
grains of phosphate of lime or carbonate twice a day. Don’t 
make the mistake of thinking if a little is beneficial more 
will be better. Nature will appropriate only so much and 
the surplus is eliminated as a foreign substance and, if in too 
great quantities, induces bowel troubles, the very evil we 
wish to avoid. If, on the other hand, the child’s bony system 
seems well formed, but the gums are swollen, hot, and ten- 
der; if, moreover, there is a whitish gristle-like looking line 
along the central portion of the a/veo/us or gum, the infant is 
feverish, fretful, constantly rubbing its mouth and little head, 
probably the third element of success is wanting, the gums 
offer too much resistance, and the pain from the imprisoned 
tooth is terrible, as all can testify who have had the misfor- 
tune to struggle o’er the advent of their so-called wisdom 
teeth, though they seem perfect “folly” teeth. 


This condition is apt to ensue when the child is very back- 
ward about teething, when for months it has been chewing 
whatever it could get into its mouth, making the gums 
tough, as there was no sharp-edged tooth back of it to 
wear it away, and especially when the gums have been pre- 
maturely lanced. If possible, lancing should never be re- 
sorted to until the tooth is at hand, otherwise the wound heals 
and the gum is harder than ever. When, however, the evi- 
dences are that the resistance of the gum is the difficulty, 
lancing should be performed at once and thoroughly. Let 
not the mother be frightened, it is not a painful operation ; 
the child struggles, often, because it does not know the phy- 
sician, and again its little mouth is sore, but the knife itself 
does not hurt. 

Sometimes a physician cannot be obtained, either from 
the expense or the great distance from town at which the 
parents reside. For the benefit of mothers so placed I give 
the following directions, which, if followed, may save the 
babe’s life, since convulsions often speedily ensue the pain 
caused by a tooth thus checked. Take the small blade to a 
penknife, have it sharp as a razor, wind with cloth to within 
a quarter of an inch of the point; open baby’s mouth, hold 
the lips back with the fingers over the site cf the incisors 
(front teeth), make shallow incisions like this ++. Your knife 
will doubtless strike the tooth. -The incision running parallel 
with the jaw should not be longer than the tooth is wide, the 
reverse cuts very short. If it is a canine, eye or stomach 
tooth, make the incision thus +; if over a back tooth TT. 
With the knife guarded all but the point, and the cheek, lips 
and tongue avoided, you can do nodanger. Baby will doubt- 
less look up with a surprised air as he tastes the drop or two 
of blood that will flow, but don’t grieve, you’ve not hurt him, 
and if done when really called for, you will be surprised at 
the evidence of great relief you have given him. Much 
can be done to allay the feverish condition of the mouth by 
giving the child a cloth wet in cold water to suck, or, better 
still, wrap a small piece of ice ina fine, soft cloth, and let 
baby have it. Often quite a restful sleep will be gained from 
the use of this simple device. 

Children are often over-fed during this period because noth- 
ing seems to quiet them but the nurse. It is not always 
hunger but thirst that creates the demand, and thirst is never 
so well satisfied as with water. Yet the hot condition of the 
mouth makes even drinking palliative only for the moment, 
and since a large quantity of water is not advisable remember 
the cold cloth or the bit of broken ice I have suggested. 
There is often added to the other troubles an aptheus condi- 
tion of the mouth; little points of canker make their appear- 
ance, rendering baby still more miserable. 

Scrupulous cleanliness is a great preventive. Milk is much 
more apt to harden on the dry tongue and mouth at this 
period. Remove it carefully with a brush or soft cloth wet in 
warm water. If canker is really present, apply with a fine 
camel’s hair pencil a preparation of pulverized borax and wild 
sage, equal proportions, or make a solution of it by boiling 
the sage, add the borax, only a teaspoonful of the powder to 
a tablespoonful of strong sage solution and apply this. The 
solution of borax and honey, so highly lauded and so effica- 
cious in the case of older patients, is not suitable for babes, 
the honey causing colic and acid fermentation in the stomach. 
Honey and milk never were good friends, and the addition of 
borax does not serve to pacify. 

During this whole period the child should be kept as free 
from excitement as possible. Let it have the out-door air if 
at all practicable. Of course, in the winter season, the best 
that can be done is to have well ventilated rooms and all the 
sunshine obtainable and at the same time compatible with 
baby’s eyes. 
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In the summer, avoid overheating the child. Don’t allow 
it to be dragged round in the broiling sun by some nurse, or 
kindly disposed child hardly old enough to be out of the 
nursery herself. The rays of a blistering sun, registering 
go° in the shade, do not seem to cool the head, already some- 
what heated by the irritation of teething and the growing 
brain. 

The better hygiene you can observe for the first eighteen 
months of baby’s life, the better chance the child has of liv- 
ing. A slight ailment such as a cold, a little irritation of the 
bowels from solid food may be the match to gun-powder, and 
another life is chilled in the budding, another home is made 
sorrowful that else would have been happy. It is a falla- 
cious idea that a young child needs anything but milk, if 
that agrees, until the teeth are present in numbers suffi- 
cient for masticating food. Even soft foods often work 


mischief. Starchy foods need ptyaline for their digestion ;" 


this is a chemical ingredient of the saliva, but infants have 
very little saliva and less ptyaline, therefore the custom of 
giving potatoes, cracker, and so on, during the early months 
is pernicious. While it may not harm nine out of ten, the 
tenth one may die. 

From their first appearance the teeth should be cared for, 
kept clean, and not used for nut-crackers. If they decay very 
quickly, have soft fillings put in if possible, as retaining the 
temporary set as long as possible will insure a better, evener 


permanent set. 
—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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THE SILENT LAND. 


Over yonder’s the silent land, 
That lies at peace in the evening light; 
The eloquent silence of beautiful hills— 
Staunch through the day and darkest night. 
At peace while the golden sunbeams creep, 
At peace when the stars their pale watch keep, 
Yet holding for me what my heart understands 
As a message from out of the silent lands. 


Forever at rest; oh my beautiful hills! 
O’er the keys of the organ my fingers creep, 
While I strive to awaken from tones loved best 
The dreams my beautiful hills must keep. 
The low-toned, changeful, loving theme, 
That rings like a voice of the silent dream, 
Bringing the message so solemnly, 
That cries from my beautiful hills to me. 


Sometimes there’s a mist o’er my faithful hills— 
My beautiful land lies bathed in tears; 

And the theme grows sad with minor tone, 
Full of earthly, wistful fears. 

And nought can span the space between 

Their weary waste and their rest serene; 

Full of repining is the strain 

That comes for a message through the rain. 


And again in the twilight hour 
There are footsteps on this hill of mine, 
And a gleam of Angel raiment, pure, 
Is seen on the distant heights to shine; 
And Angel faces, through evening mist 
Of delicate, trembling amethyst, 
Look downward and smile, while with loving hands, 
They «iraw my soul to those Silent Lands. 


Oh, my distant land, my peaceful rest ! 

Hill and height of the strength above, 
Lying at rest day after day, 

Giving me hope, life, and love. 
Bring me thy theme forever more, 
Thoughts of the dear ones gone before, 
Until in the haven of tender release, 
I find forever the Land of Peace. 

— Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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A PRETTY ORNAMENT 


THAT THE Boys CAN MAKE TO ADVANTAGE. 


! MINIATURE well curb, sweep 
and bucket is an odd and 
pretty ornament for the parlor 
mantel or center table, and 
this is the way to make it: 
For the base board, take a 
half-inch strip of soft wood 
fifteen inches long and four 
. inches wide. In its center fit 

and securely fasten the well 
post, a round standard, also of pine or cedar wood, seven 
inches high, with a groove one-half inch deep at its top, 
across which a strong pin is fastened on which the sweep 
swings up and down. Three-fourths of an inch from the left- 
hand end of the baseboard, and in its center, secure a small 
upright stick, slanting toward the left, two and one-half inches 
high and with a crotch at its top on which the butt end of the 
sweep rests when not in use. 

The sweep is a tapering, round stick, sixteen inches long 
and a half inch in diameter at its buttend. A skeleton trough 
for holding the sweep’s ballast stone in place on this outer 
extremity, is made by driving, sharply slanted, two little 
wooden pins, an inch or more apart, on either side of the 
sweep. A jagged, mossy bit of granite the size of a butter- 
nut makes a pretty weight for the sweep. An inch long chain 
—a fragment of an old steel watch chain—swings from the 
right-hand end of the sweep, from which depends the well 
pole. This has the diameter of a slate pencil and is five 
inches long. A diminutive wooden bail bucket, having the 
capacity of half an egg shell, swings from a tiny ring in the 
end of the pole and hangs just over the curb. This is built 
in the center and near the right-hand end of the baseboard, 
and throws its shadow in the little round mirror placed at the 
bottom of the curb. A circular hole, one and a half inches 
in diameter is first cut through the baseboard—which is 
finished with mats of moss—and fitted with a bit of looking- 
glass, around which is put an edging of tiny stones and sprigs 
of green moss. The curb is a wooden pen, made from pieces 
of a thin cigar box, two and one-half inches square and high, 
excepting a depression cut in the top of its east end for easier 
emptying of the brimming bucket, and is built directly over 
this mirror or mouth of the well, which reflects bucket and 
pole as delusively as though deep, cool waters lay beneath. 
—Clarissa Potter. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

To protect ourselves against the storms of passion, marriage 
with a good woman isa harbor in the tempest; but with a bad 
woman, it is a tempest in the harbor.—/. Petit Senn. 

In all Christian countries, men are trained to a tender care of 
wives, mothers, and sisters; and a chivalrous impulse to protect 
and provide for helpless womanhood is often stronger in men than 
in most women.—Catherine E. Beecher. 

The best and simplest cosmetic for women is constant gentle- 
ness and sympathy for the noblest interests of her fellow creatures. 
This preserves and gives to her features an indelibly gay, fresh, 
and agreeable expression. If women would but realize that harsh- 
ness makes them ugly, it would prove the best means of conver- 
sion.—A uerbach. 


Weare not very much to blame for our bad marriages. We live 
amid hallucinations, and this especial trap is laid to trip up our 
feet with, and all are tripped up first or last. But the mighty 
mother, who has been so shy with us, as if she felt she owed us 
some indemnity, insinuates into the Pandora box of marriage some, 
deep and serious benefits, and some great joys.—Zmerson.. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOME GARDEN. 

By THE AID oF “THE RIGHT KIND oF A Boy.” 
fx I’ is quite possible to bring a little bit 
of nature close to our doors, and to 
make flourish in our own gardens 
f many of the wild blossoms that en- 
chant us with their beauty in our field 
and woodland walks. Indeed, it is 
quite worth while to make a special 
trip or two for them, armed if possible 
with a tin botany case and stout 
trowel, but if these are not forth- 
coming, any old basket and case knife 
can be made to answer. Just the right 

—_ kind of a boy is a very convenient ad- 
junct, and it is a very convenient thing to be able to send the 
boy by himself when once he knows how. He can go into 
swamps and thickets where you cannot, and will light upon 
many things you never knew grew in your region. 

Just the proper sort of boy is not so scarce as one might 

imagine. If you have none of your own, the article boy is 
very easy to borrow, but if you train him yourself, be sure to 
begin early. The boy who cannot be interested in botany 
and ornithology may doubtless make a very useful citizen, 
but I would rather not have him on my hands to amuse and 
occupy during his vacations. 
_ Little children like to plant things and it adds greatly to 
the fun of helping mother sort the daisies and buttercups 
they have been up on the hillside with her to gather, if some 
of them are found to have roots, and can be planted ina 
hole into which a little water has been as gravely poured as 
if it were a libation to the goddess of floriculture. 

Never mind if they do not all survive; some of them will 
though they may not produce as wonderful results as the 
dear little gardeners expect. My own little boy has just 
planted a spruce bough in the sunniest spot in the garden, 
with firm faith that it will grow into a Christmas tree, but 
when it turns yellow he will be quite ready to go with me 
after something that will grow there. 

And after awhile, when the boy you have taught to notice 
and love wild plants, is old enough to go on rambles for fish 
or berries by himself, or with his one chosen chum, you will 
find that every new woodland treasure will catch his eye, and 
he will bring the blossoms at least, and, if possible, the 
whole plant home to mother. If you are at all fond of botany 
you will find opportunity to examine many new things, and if 
you do not care for them in that way, you can at least fill the 
vases with the long procession from blood root and hepatica, 


through columbine and lady’s-slipper, swamp-apple and | 


laurel, to bittersweet and witch hazel. 

An old apple tree which bears just enough to make it 
rather a pity to cut it down, and yet renders the ground in 
its vicinity rather worthless for gardening purposes, makes a | 
very good excuse for planting a wild flower bed there. If | 
corn and squashes will not grow in that particular spot, it | 
will be quite in order to plant there the things at which the 
strictly practical portion of the family will smile. 

One of the things that will be sure to grow is blood root. 
It sends up in early spring the leaves wrapped around the 
flower buds, but when the blossoms open the leaves are not 
very large. The plant belongs to the poppy family, though 
there is nothing about its general appearance to indicate it to 
a person unfamiliar with botany. The blossoms are hand- 
some white stars, and after they are gone, the smooth, round 
leaves with scolloped edges, grow much larger and make a 
very pretty plant. The roots are reddish, and the broken 
stems exude a red juice, which gives the plant its common 


name, the botanical title being Sanguinaria Canadensis, The 
red rootstocl. has medicinal properties. 

.The delicate little Liver-leaf, Hepatica Triloba, will blossom 
in the garden orina fernery. It is one of our very earliest 
wild flowers, and has rounded, three lobed leaves, whose 
shape has been likened to that of the liver, whence the 
common name. The blossoms are various shades of laven- 
der and blue, paling nearly to white. Trailing Arbutus, 
Epigea Repens, blossoms beautifully in a fernery, but I have 
never cucceeded with it in the garden. It lives along through 
one summer and can usually be found the next spring, but 
dies soon after without blossoming. 

Partridge Vine, or Boxberry, A/itchella Repens, acts in 
about the same manner, struggling for existence, though the 
vines freshly brought from the woods in the autumn, flourish 
in the fernery, and occasionally blossom there. Rattlesnake 
Plantain, Goodyera Pubescens, with its curious white markings 
will come up every year, though it has never blossomed with 
me, and does not seem to increase in the garden. It makes 
a pretty addition to the fernery, that easiest of all arrange- 
ments for house plants for lazy people and busy people, and 
it has a great reputation as a cure for inflamed eyes, the 
pounded leaves being used as poultices. 

The yellow Dogstooth Violet, Zrythronium Americanum, 
can be cultivated, and appears in some of the Dutch bulb cat- 
alogues. Itis avery pretty plant, and children like going 
out to gather great sheaves of it, in the moist spring days. 
The pale green leaves are spotted with purple; they are two 
in number, flat, smooth, and shining, and the blossom is like a 
little nodding lily, to which family the plant belongs. 

Of course you will have ferns, all the sorts you can dig up, 
from tall brakes which make beautiful clumps for any spot 
not too sunny, to the lovely, dark-stemmed maiden-hair. 
‘They will all flourish, in spite of neglect, and are exceedingly 
useful for cutting. The pretty, trailing, glossy-leaved Gold- 
thread, Coptis Trifolia, will live, but does not seem to in- 
crease. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit, (you will not find that name in Gray) 
holds up its head bravely year after year, and after the curi- 
ous blossom which gives it its local name is gone, spreads 
out its broad, tropical looking leaves all the season through, 
but in the garden the pretty bunch of scarlet berries is apt to 
drop off before reaching perfection. It is properly Arisaema 
Triphyllum, and is an Arum. One of its names is Indian 
Turnip, though no Indian could ever have found its roots 
edible ; still another name is Dragon root, and the “turnips” 
have high local repute as an ingredient in cough medicines. 

White Cohosh, or Baneberry, Actea Alba, makes a very 
pretty plant, with deeply veined compound leaves, which 
make good backgrounds for flat bouquets, or serve to edge 
| baskets of cut flowers, and so is worth cultivating for the 
foliage alone. And then one has always the hope that it may 
blossom and fruit “ next year”—so many things may happen 
next year—and if one only could secure the pretty, white, 
waxy berries, which have a tiny black spot on one side, and 
look as if stuck, rather than hung, upon the thick, red, coral- 
like stem, then one would feel well repaid for waiting. 

Wild Violets, blue and white, will bear transplanting. The 
two most frequently met blue violets are the arrow-leaved, 
Viola Sagittata, and the common blue violet, Viola Cucudlata. 
A very attractive violet to children is Viola, Pedata, which has 
several common names, as bird-foot violet, sand violet, and 
parsley violet. It has finely cut leaves and large flat blos- 
soms of a lovely sky blue, in shape more like a pansy than is 
any other wild violet. 

Never shall I forget the rapture with which, when a little 
child, I greeted the first of the sort I had ever seen. We 
children had been wandering about with our little baskets on 
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one of those delightful Saturday rambles on which the bas- 
kets went out stored with bread and butter, apple pie and 
doughnuts, and came back with all sorts of “finds” in them 
—pebbles, acorns, horse chestnuts, flowers, nuts, berries, 
“youngsters,” as we called young wintergreens, moss—any- 
thing; no matter if we threw it all away the next day; we 
went after more just as enthusiastically the next time we 
were allowed. 

That day we stopped at a tiny little house, as desperately 
thirsty as children always are whenever they happen to think 
of water, or hear the word mentioned. We must have looked 
rather disreputable with our tumbled hair and dusty shoes, 
limp sun bonnets, and jagged-brimmed palm leaf hats, and if 
the skirt of my print frock was still sewed to the waist, and no- 
where displayed a three cornered rent all ready for my next 
lesson in sewing, why, then I was passing a particularly lucky 
Saturday. 

But I remember we met a most kindly reception, and were 
given delicious draughts of water from the coolest depths of 
the well, handed around in a big tin dipper; a dipper far 
better than any goblet because it gave the idea of an unlim- 
ited supply, and the dull polish of whose sides, together with 
the lump of solder stopping the leak in the bottom, spoke 
more eloquently of neatness and thrift than a bright new 
dipper could possibly have done. 

There was a small, dry sink, whose apparent use was sim- 
ply to hold the water pail. A sink in which dishes were not 
washed was a fascinating object, and when the woman told us 
her husband had made it for her, we admired it still more, 
and thought her husband must be a very remarkable man. 

Then, of course, she asked us our names, and ages, and 
where we lived, and where we went to school, and I remem- 
ber that we tried to be very polite—we were always told when 
we started off to “remember our manners,” and we girls 
were anxiously solicitous for the behavior of the boys. 

Then after another big drink all around of that delicious 
water, we all trooped out, and strolling down the road, came 
in a moment upon that patch of sand violets—it was as if a 
piece of the blue sky lay at our feet. Out came the old blunt 
case knives which always went with us upon these trips to 
seek what we might find, and we eagerly transferred the 
plants to our baskets. But when we reached home, alas! 
scarcely a vestige of their former beauty remained. We put 
them a-soak and planted them with the sanguine faith of 
childhood, but they never rallied; nor did I ever succeed 
any better, although I have tried many times. 

By the way, elderly people who have lived in the country, 
often call the common wild violet the rattlesnake violet. 
Why is it that so many wild flowers have that name attached 
to them? There is rattlesnake grass, rattlesnake plantain, 
and rattlesnake weed, and though Gray does not give it, and 
I do not know what plant is meant, I have often heard old 
people talk of a wild plant known to them as rattlesnake 
master. Perhaps some of these plants are so called from the 
curious markings of the leaves, those of the rattlesnake plan- 
tain being white, and of rattlesnake weed a dull purple. This 
plant has pretty yellow blossoms. The so called rattlesnake 
violet is held in repute in country districts as a specific in 
kidney diseases, a tea being made of the leaves and plants 
many a good old nurse gathering and drying them every year 
along with her catnip and sage. 

One of the sturdiest, most sure to grow wild plants you can 
possibly capture and tame is the wild scarlet columbine, or 
honeysuckle as it is often called. It always thrives; and 
blossoms when garden flowers are not very plenty, a little in 
advance of the garden columbines. The children always 
like its scarlet and yellow bells, and look with fresh interest 
for the “doves” formed by the long spurs of the corolla 


meeting at the back, the heads of the fancied birds all being 
prettily turned toward the middle. The resemblance is not 
so plain in the garden. plants, the spurs of the golden colum- 
bine being very long and straight, and oftentimes being six 
in number. The common name columbine comes from co/- 
umba, a dove, and the botanical name, 4guilegia, from aguila, 
an eagle, from some fancied resemblance of these same spurs 
to talons. So differently do different people see the same 
thing; where one sees graceful, gentle, doves’ heads, an- 
other perceives only the fierce talons of a bird of prey. 

The wild geranium, or crane’s bill, Geranium Maculatum, 
flourishes under cultivation, and has a pretty, light purple 
blossom, resembling in color the flowers of the sweet scented 
geraniums of cultivation, although the cultivated geraniums 
belong to another species of the same family. This is 
another of the plants of medicinal repute, the roots being 
very astringent. Being steeped it forms an excellent wash 
for sore mouth, and combined with loaf sugar and brandy, it 
used to be considered a specific for bowel disorders. 

The deep pink ladies slipper, Cypripedium Acaulis, dies 
down to the ground after blossoming, but painted trillium 
Trillium Erythrocarpum, holds up its mystic three leaves all 
summer through, after dropping the pretty white blossom 
with the pink spots at the base. This plant has several vari- 
eties, a purple one, and several white ones, and also has sev- 
eral names, as birthroot, three-leaved nightshade, and wake- 
robin. 

Cardinal flower, or scarlet lobelia, Zode/ia Cardinalis, bears 
transplanting well, and if not in too sunny a situation, 
thrives thereafter. I had one for several years which was dug 
up in full blossom on a hot July forenoon, and spent the rest 
of that day rattling among hammers and wrenches in the 
tender box of a locomotive. A big dipper of water in the 
hole in which it was planted, and a day or two’s penance in a 
newspaper by way of a penitent’s sheet, made it all right. It 
blossomed beautifully year after year, but on being trans- 
planted with tender care one moist spring day when we were 
seeking new quarters, it ungratefully died. 

The showy orange milkweed, Asclepias Tuberosa, can also 
be safely transplanted to the garden and will flourish there. 
It is also called butterfly weed from the number of these in- 
sects to be noticed in its vicinity, and pleurisy root, from its 
value in pleurisy aad bronchitis. The botanical name is from 
Esculapius, the father of medicine. 

Forget-me-not, or scorpion grass, Myosotis, is very pretty 
one summer, but the next year the blossoms are so small as 
to be worthless. Cultivated ones are very apt to do the same 
although they are always advertised as perennials. 

The wild evening primrose, Ocenothera, with its pretty yel- 
low blossoms will live in the garden, and sometimes comes 
up of itself in odd corners. There is a day blossoming sort 
called sun drops, which a little cultivation makes large and 
brilliant, lighting up a somber corner like fairy gold. 

The wild white clematis, or Virgin’s Bower, Clematis Vir- 
giniana, will grow in the garden, and often appears spontane- 
ously just as raspberry bushes do. It blossoms and “feathers 
out” prettily for winter bouquets, but is not a very noticeable 
plant while growing. The purple wild clematis, Clematis 
Verticillaris, is much rarer. Indeed I have heard it asserted 
that it could only be found at Mount Tom, in all that region. 
But I know that it grows in Greenfield, Mass., some twenty 
odd miles north of Mount Tom, if one only knows where to 
look for it. It reveals itself to people who are willing to step 
a little aside from the beaten track for it, albeit many others 
pass within a few feet of it and never mistrust its presence. 

The climbing bittersweet, or waxwork, Celastrus Scandens, 
thrives with culture and may often be seen over pantry and 
kitchen windows of old houses, The foliage and blossom are 
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not especially pretty, but the scarlet and orange berries are 
brilliant for winter use in the house. 

Virginia creeper, variously called woodbine, or American 
ivy, Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, is perfectly hardy and very 
brilliant in the autumn. Its five-parted leaves distinguish it 
from poison ivy, also called poison oak and mercury vine, 
which has three leaflets. We used to be told when children 
that if the plant was divided like our hand we could handle 
it. If you live in the right locality plant a pipe vine along 
with the woodbine. The large heart-shaped leaves remain 
green late in the autumn and show beautifully against the 
richly colored woodbine. It is not indigenous to New Eng- 
land, growing wild from Pennsylvania south, but is hardy at 
the north when once planted. 

Just now all the florists are advertising what they call tu- 
berous rooted wistaria, Apios tuberosa. It is known in New 
England as ground nut, or wild bean, twining over bushes, 
with slender hairy stems, and bearing in late autumn racemes 
of fragrant brownish purple flowers. It has underground 
strings of edible farinaceous tubers from one to two inches 
long. Country children roast and eat them, in emulation of 
the stories they have been told of their Puritan ancestors 
having been glad to do so. 

A very pretty wild plant, also found in the florists’ cata- 
logues is mountain fringe, or climbing fumitory, 4d/umia 
Cirrhosa; it has delicate foliage and rosy flowers; it is a 
biennial. Nearly allied to it is the pale corydalis, Corydalis 
Glauca, with pretty yellow and pink blossoms. This does 
not climb and is an annual, but can be taken up in blossom, 
carried home and enjoyed through that season. 

But whatever you do be sure not to bring home, or certainly 
do not plant out any ground ivy, also known as Gill-over-the- 


ground, and Robin Runaway. Botanically speaking, it is 


Nepeta Glechoma. Gray calls it a weed, naturalized from 
Europe. If it once obtains a foothold on your premises you 
will wish it had never landed on our shores. It is a very 
pretty (to look at) trailing plant of the mint family, with a 
round, scalloped leaf and cheerful little blue blossoms. It 
makes a good hanging basket plant, but when you are 
through with it in the spring, burn root and branch, and 
empty the earth into the hottest and dustiest part of the road 
where the sun will bake it and the horses’ feet will grind it 
into powder. 

Once upon a time, a single sprig of it, perhaps three inches 
long, certainly not more, was carried home as a treasure, and 
carefully tended for a window basket. Every new leaf and 
branching shoot was rejoiced over, and it grew beautifully. 
Then in the spring it was carefully planted out to keep it for 
autumn, 

When autumn came it was most emphatically there, a rank 
mat of riotous green leafage which from that time on took 
possession of that bed to the utter exclusion of everything 
else. It was the English sparrow of plants. In vain were 
the long shoots torn up in masses; hoeing, raking, spading, 
availed nothing. 

Every spring thereafter, each shoot (apparently) was care- 
fully pulled out and carried ignominiously and with contu- 
mely to the rubbish heap; the bed was newly made, and all 
the houseplants set therein. In a week up sprang Gill and 
“ran over the ground,” in a manner most worthy of the 
name. At first the house-mother thought the other name of 
Robin Runaway, very pretiy, but this Robin seemed quite 
satisfied with his quarters, and resolutely refused to run away. 

If your lawn is not too nice and lawn-mowery, but is only 
a door yard, visited a few times during the summer by a 


scythe, you will doubtless find various blossoms springing up | 


there. There will be delicate pearl-blue houstonia or bluets, 


and of course dandelions and buttercups. There may be 


yarrow, that “dusty beggar by the wayside sitting;” or 
perchance an occasional white ox-eye daisy, beloved of chil- 
dren; or pale purple Robin’s plantain, which they will call 
daisy, too, just as they do the wild asters, purple and white, 
which are often called Michaelmas daisies from the season of 
their blossoming. 

You may even find a spear or two of pretty, shy, blue-eyed 
grass; or atiny lavender blossom, resembling a very small 
snap dragon ; that is toad flax. But I hope you will not find 
any blue snake head; it increases very fast in the grass and 
soon makes it look weedy, while it has a hateful way of only 
opening one or two of its blossoms at a time, so there is 
never a pretty head of it. ' 

Wild asters and golden rod, which always seem to go to- 
gether, will be very likely to appear of themselves among the 
currant bushes and in the fence corners, and Lysimachia or 
tall yellow loose strife sometimes does the same, all three de- 
lighting the chjldren. 

Not very good gardening? No, I suppose not. The 
neighbor men look over the board fences as they pause in 
their hoeing of their own trim rows of beets and beans, and 
smile in the pitying way in which superior people always 
smile at the weaknesses of their friends. And Iam afraid 
they think the climax of our shiftlessness is reached when 
they hear us going into raptures over the (to them) most 
worthless weed of the whole conglomeration. 

And we ourselves have times of acknowledging our own 
shortcomings, and of saying “This garden is a disgrace. 
Another season it shall be noted of all men; nobody’s beans 
shall climb as high as ours; nobody’s corn shall wave such 
broad green leaves, and everyone shall mistake our lettuce 
for cabbage, and our radishes for beets, such shall be their 
luxuriance.” 

And yet I do not suppose we really shall. For we take a 
deal of comfort with things as they are, and peas and beans 
can be bought at any market in town, while never a Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit or a wild Columbine is on sale. And then we have 
the consciousness of virtue which good resolutions always 
bring ; resolutions to be carried out in that ever coming but 
never come period when all our unfinished jobs are to be 
completed; when everything will be done in its proper way 
and season; when our plants will all grow, our fruit all come 
to perfection, and all our desires be accomplished—in that 
vague and beautiful time known to us as “next year.” 

- —H. Annette Poole. 


Uriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WRITING. 


The children are playing in joy, 
Their voices are borne to my ear; 
Bonny girls, and my brave-hearted boy,— 
Ah! my life with music they cheer. 


They are writing on sands of the shore, 
With shells that the ocean wave brings, 
Careful words that the tide will break o’er, 
And the tracing has flown on its wings. 


Jam writing on sands everlasting, ~ 
Immutable, holding for aye! 

Tracing lines in the plastic unfolding 
Of life—polished marble in clay. 


I wonder ofttimes if'I grasp 
This motherhood power, divine, 
If my pen, when brought to its task, 
Prayerfully fashions each line? 


In the life-crown soon they must wear, 
If the letters glitter and shine, 

And the record at last gleam fair, 
Not in vain this writing of mine. 


—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GETTING READY TO GO AWAY. 
PICKING UP, PACKING AND OTHER PREPARATIONS. 

ONFUSION in “getting ready” to 
go anywhere, whether for a day at 
the beach or a summer in Europe, 
is far less a necessity than its gen- 
eral presence would seem to indi- 
cate. The expense of getting ready 
to go and of going anywhere may 
be pretty accurately reckoned by 
counting the cost of everything 
needed that can be thought of, and 
adding to the total thus reckoned 
at least a third more to cover con- 
tingencies. The cost of getting 
- ready will be most easily gotten at, 
and the trouble of getting ready reduced to a minimum, by 
making out certain lists at the very outset of the preparation. 
The list of things wanted should be divided under two head- 
ings, the necessities and the things one would like to have. 
In with the list of necessities must be reckoned the traveling 
expenses so far as known, whether they are merely the prices 
of a couple of tickets to Nantasket, or a cabin passage and 
servants’ perquisites on a North German Lloyd ship. 

The lists of things to be provided grow in astonishing 
fashion as the days of preparation wear away, but the dis- 
tinction between the necessities and the luxuries should be 
closely drawn if skekels are at all scarce, and the total amount 
that can be spent should be carefully told off to see whether 
among the must haves, one can afford the first, second or third 
rate grades; it is bad management and mortifying enough to 
half spoil one’s pleasure to have bought real shell hairpins, 
and find at the last moment that one’s stock of handkerchiefs 
and hoisery must go scantily supplied in consequence. 

These lists of wants carefully made in the early stages of 
getting ready, and carefully consulted, will lighten the burden 
of the provider for the occasion wonderfully. They save 
time, regulate the expenditure of money, are helpful in the 
shopping expeditions, and prevent the awful turning up at 
the last moment of some forgotten must have when the purse 
is about or quite empty. Along with these lists there should be 
a third, a memorandum of things to be done, upon which (as 
upon both the others) everything apropos should be jotted 
down as fast as it comes@ mind. This list covers the people 
to be seen, the repairs to be made, orders to be given, etc. 

From these lists each entry is to be crossed off as fast as it 
is provided for, and one’s worry diminishes then as the time 
shortens instead of increasing because of the unexpected 
things to be bought or done that keep bubbling to the surface 
unless some effort is made to systematize one’s preparations. 
If these lists are thoughtfully made out at the start, and each 
want is added as fast as it comes to mind, they will prevent 
the broken trunk hinge being forgotten till the trunk is 
needed for packing; the new soles needed on Fred’s shoes 
will get on before it is too late, ete. 

“Take time by the forelock” is a good motto for people 
who are “getting ready.” If the outlying odds and ends, the 
things that “can be done any time,” are gotten out of the way 
as fast as thought of, the way is cleared at the last going off 
for the things that can never be done until the last moment. 

Packing, on the other hand, is one of the things that should 
be left until the last, yet there are very many women who 
make this feature of the occasion extend over the whole 
period of preparation. It adds something to the feeling of 
really getting ready to begin the packing, and one thing after 
another is laid away in the trunks, as it “surely will not be 
wanted again,” but what goes in one day comes out the next, 


and so on over and over again till at the last one hardly knows 
“ where anything is,” though she has worked doubly hard. It 
is a good plan to put aside such things as are to be packed, 
as soon as they promise not to be needed again before the 
start, in a place by themselves, but they should not be packed. 
The promises are vain; the very thing that is at the bottom 
of the trunk is the very thing that is wanted for some pur- 
pose, and out it must come to the detriment of everything 
above and about it. 

The packing, then, should be done among the last things 
before the actual start, usually the day before the trunks are 
to go into the not too tender hands of the expressmen. The 
preparations all made, the last day at home having arrived, 
let us see if there cannot be some simplification of the general 
turmoil of getting off, even when there are children to dress, 
and there is no nurse maid. Before the packing is begun the 
clothes to be worn on the journey by each member of the 
family should be laid by themselves, and see to it that every- 
thing essential is there from inside to outside. Put the out- 
side wraps that will not be worn, but must be carried, together 
with umbrellas, waterproofs and rubbers in a place by them- 
selves together with one or more stout shawl straps; just be- 
fore the start after it is decided for a certainty just what 
wraps are needed to wear, the others can be made into long 
narrow rolls (not short, broad ones) at a few moments’ notice. 
Rain garments should always be carried where they can be 
easily gotten at, and are almost a necessity in this climate in 
going for a single day’s excursion, surely so for longer jour- 
neys, or if one is going far from home. 

When everything to be worn is laid out, all for one person 
in a place, by themselves and one or more, as the case may 
be, receptacles are provided for the toilet articles that must 
be used too late and too often to go into trunks, and when 
all the articles to be packed are collected, the packing proper 
may be done; it is best done by some one person who will 
know then where to find a given article at short notice when 
it is next needed. ‘Some can pack and some can’t.” Yes, 
that is true, and it is not to the purpose here to try to make 
experts of novices. In general directions, just a few words: 
Underclothing and articles that pressing cannot injure are 
best packed in the bottom of trunks or boxes; less room is 
taken up if articles are folded, not rolled, and the less they 
are folded the better; hose and small articles fill in corners 
and uneven spaces and should be used to make each layer 
level before another is begun ; packing in even layers insures 
the arrival of each article at the journey’s end in better con- 
dition than when things are put in haphazard in hills and val- 
leys. Everything but dresses, wraps and head wear should 
be packed solidly, the more so the better, and the latter should 
not be given room to pitch about in, yet should not be pressed 
or crushed. An easy and admirable way to pack dresses is to 
drive some double-headed carpet tacks (the kind used for 
matting, etc.) into the ends of the trunks, three or four or more 
in a row above the top layer of underclothing (if the same 
trunks be used for both), lace stout cord across, lay one dress 
on, just above it, so that it will not be mussed, drive other tacks, 
make another bed, lay another dress, and soon. Dresses should 
be packed right side out, and folded to preserve the natural 
folds as nearly as possible, by holding the skirt by the waist 
and folding just as the drapery falls; wherever it is necessary 
to fold the skirt lay a roll of newspaper crumpled together. 
Fold waists and wraps with the backs and fronts parallel, right 
side out, and with the sleeves straight and not folded. 

The trunks ready for the express, each child and older 
person’s clothes ready to be slipped into, all preliminaries, 
thanks to the lists, arranged, the dressing done, the good 
byes said, and all are ready, and in humor for un bon voyage. 


—Dinah Sturgis. 
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THE STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD LAMP. 
One THAT RIVALED ALADDIN’S. 

hy NCE upon atime, there were two girls, 
: : or women, who had seen enough of 
life to know that it is not all romance, 
though neither was friendless or home- 
less. One was exhausting her brain 
or cultivating wrinkles in her fore- 
head while striving to stimulate the 
intellectual activity of children in 
the public schools. The other, though 
her physical existence did not depend 
upon the labor of her hands, was am- 
bitious to be able to earn her daily 
bread, and butter too, should occasion 
demand. She was therefore zealously 
studying shorthand and type writing. 
Both had tried life in the city board- 
ing houses which came within the 
limit of their purses and were weary 
in their quest for comfort. So together 

they decided to try housekeeping. 
As the lamp had not appeared upon the scene, their modest 
establishment required more labor in its location and con- 
struction than did Aladdin’s marvellous palace, but after 
much travel and fruitless inquiries a landlady was found who 
consented to let two of her rooms for their experiment. The 
rent for these was $7 per week. One was a large front room, 
the other a small bedroom opening out of the larger. A 
cheaper location might have been found, but not with all the 
advantages of sunshine, convenience to school, church, etc. 
The price paid, also, included bedding, towels and a weekly 
sweeping. 

As the object of these papers is to benefit others who may 
wish to try like experiments, the exact sums spent for dif- 
ferent things will be given as far as possible, nor will the 
whole be painted in as rosy tints as the tales of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” but discouraging circumstances will be stated also. 

A New England city in winter has many attractions of an 
intellectual nature, though they are almost balanced by 
physical discomforts. There were times when Mrs. Dwight’s 
furnace seemed discouraged and it was necessary to light 
gas and the lamp, of which we are to know more hereafter, 
to help sustain the feeble heat diffused from the furnace. 
Days when icy pavements and stinging snowflakes and east 
winds, made considerable heroism necessary to go toa neigh- 
boring bakery for bread, butter and milk. 

But on the whole, our heroines passed a very pleasant 
winter, one that they will always be glad to recall. The 
schoolmarm, Abbie Fletcher, of necessity had to leave much 
of the actual work to her friend Edith Barbour, but on 
Saturdays and Sundays, she tried to do her part. 

Edith had looked up, engaged, and taken possession of the 
rooms. Abbie joined her there and they took their meals out 
until Saturday released Abbie and together they made the 
purchases for housekeeping. 

As their “ house” and particularly cupboard room was 
very limited, it was necessary to have as few utensils as 
possible. 

They proceeded toa large establishment known as “ ‘The 
Pavilion” and the first thing selected was the wonderful 
lamp and its indispensable accompaniment—an oil can; the 
lamp cost $1 the can fifteen cents. The capacity of the lamp 
was one quart and that of the can was supposed to be one 
gallon, but after one or two experiments that ended dis- 
astrously, it was found safer to buy only three quarts of kero- 
sene, Here it is well to say that it was quite a problem to 


the young women to carry their oil can neatly to and from 
its weekly filling, but finally it was.solved in this way. The can 
was put in a paper bag and that in a square cloth bag with 
two handles. The can full of oil was carried without detri- 
ment to dresses, and even without arousing a suspicion as to 
the contents of the bag. 

The lamp was selected first as utensils must be chosen to 
fit that ; next in order was a double boiler at a cost of seventy- 
five cents, the lower part tin, upper part earthen with tin 
handles and cover. Although it would not heat so quickly, 
this was better than an all tin boiler, for the earthen dish 
could be used for cooking cranberries and other acids which 
would be affected by tin. The lower part and cover served 
as a kettle for cooking potatoes, fish chowder, etc. 

A sheet iron frying or omelet pan eight inches in diameter 
was purchased at a cost of twelve cents, but a better quality 
of iron would have been cheaper in the end though this did 
good work. : 

A granite-ware chocolate pot cost ninety cents and a tin 
coffee pot fifteen cents. A sizable dish-pan was fourteen 
cents, dish mop and soap shaker, respectively, five and ten 
cents. Not finding suitable dishes they next proceeded to a 
five cent store and there invested something over a dollar, 
finding that no order amounting to less than that sum would 
be delivered—four cups and saucers at five cents for each 
piece—provided for accidents and company. Other pur- 
chases were four plates, three small bowls, a wee platter, 
cream pitcher, sugar bowl and a half-dozen sauce dishes. 

From their homes the girls had brought silver spoons and 
forks, napkins, small tablecloths, and tin boxes in which to 
keep supplies. Other things that were found to be necessary 
later on were steel knives, one or two tin spoons two pint 
cans for milk, a small strainer and a few more plates. 

Another and one of the most important investments was a 
large tin chest for keeping supplies of bread, cake, etc. Milk, 
in the can, and butter in a tin box, were safely kept outside 
the window between the glass and a closed blind. 

The first groceries purchased were salt and pepper, a two 
pound package of steam-cooked oatmeal, half a pound of 
ground coffee, three pounds of sugar and half a pound of 
butter, this was found to be a fortnight’s supply. Kerosene 
was bought weekly, cream every other day, for this was 
winter time, bread and cake as needed. Other things kept 
on hand were cocoa, eggs, a few cans of sardines, chicken, 
fruit, etc., and crackers. 

After their shopping was done they came home to set their 
house in order and anxiously watched every delivery team 
that went through the street, till it seemed as if they had 
been forgotten and that their purchases would not arrive in 
season to begin housekeeping before Sunday. At last the 
goods came and when everything was unpacked, the two 
girls sallied forth with their kerosene and milk cans. As it 
was then too late to do much with the lamp a pint of baked 
beans and half a loaf of brown bread were their first pur- 
chases and these with cocoa formed the first meal in their 
house. 

When their arrangements were perfected a large zinc or 
iron tray which just fitted the top of one of their trunks was 
used to work over. At other times the trunk was hidden by 
acretonne cover; at meal time this was taken off, the tray 
put on and the stove set in that. 

For breakfast, which Abbie usually prepared, she would 
first fill the lower part of the double boiler with fresh water, 
and place it over the lighted lamp. This would be boiling in 
fifteen or twenty minutes, meantime in the upper part of the 
boiler she would put six tablespoonfuls of oatmeal and a 
little salt and two tablespoonfuls of coffee in the pot, two 
cupfuls of boiling water she would then pour over the coffee, 
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cover the pot closely and leave that on the tray near the 
lamp while the oatmeal to which nearly an equal quantity of 
water had been added, was cooking. After fifteen minutes 
more the double boiler would be set off and the coffee put on. 
When that had boiled, the lower part of the boiler would be 
put on again, more water put in it if necessary, and by the 
time the girls had eaten the oatmeal the eggs would be ready. 

Then the boiler or dish pan would be set over the Jamp to 
heat water for dish-washing. 

Their table was a marble topped affair belonging to the 
room. This was set close beside the trunk so it was an easy 
matter to reach the stove for different courses. At other 
times an omelet would be made in the small frying-pan, a 
fork serving as an egg-beater, or meat and potatoes left 
from a previous day be served as hash; and on state occa- 
sions, self-raising flour furnished griddle cakes. Hot rolls 
or doughnuts usually formed part of this meal. We have not 
room here to tell of all the wonders the little stove wrought. 
While the original plan of these young women had been to take 
their dinners out always, the result was that they rarely did 
it unless it were more convenient to remain away from home. 

Potatoes, white and sweet could be cooked in the lower 
part of the boiler and after they were were done, steak broiled 
or fish fried in the frying-pan. A gravy was easily made and 
canned chicken warmed in that. 

The double boiler cooked many a soft custard, orange 
pudding, etc., but as a rule fruit was their favorite dessert. 

Both being fond of oysters these were often used fried and 
stewed, and a fish chowder also proved a great success. 

Milk toast was a favorite supper dish and was an excellent 
means for using up accumulations of bread, for it was some- 
time before they learned how to buy or cook exactly enough 
to meet their wants. 

A rigid account was kept of all expenses and the sum total 
divided weekly, and only on extra occasions did each one’s 
share amount to two dollars. 

At the close of the season, the friends divided their utensils 
and decided that the experiment had been successful and 


could be recommended to others. 
—Anna Barrows. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
STEAM OOOKING. 

The steamer is a kitchen utensil that is not used enough, 
for many kinds of food are better steamed than boiled, and 
the operation is better done in this way. It is better to steam 
fish than to boil it, and oysters are delicious when cooked in 
this way. They are drained, laid on a plate and steamed 
for about ten minutes until they look white and plump. The 
liquor is used for a dressing, after beating and mixing with 
an equal quantity of cream, the liquid being thickened with 
a little cornstarch. If plum cake is steamed for three hours 
and then baked for an hour, it is better than when baked in 
the ordinary way. Stale bread and biscuit can be rendered 
as fresh as when new, by steaming five or six minutes. Do 
not let the condensed steam drop on the bread when the 
cover is removed. Butter the bread as it is removed and pile 
lightly on a hot dish. Tough fowls are made as tender as 
chickens by steaming as long as two hours or so, if they are 
veterans; fill with a stuffing of bread crumbs, etc., before 
putting in the steamer. 

A useful size of steamer to have is one about 12 inches high 
and fitting over an ordinary iron pot. Steamers may be got 
small enough to fit a teakettle, or big enough to have several 
compartments. Things that are steamed cannot burn, and 
once over a pot of boiling water, the hurried housekeeper 
may dismiss them from her mind, only taking care that the 
fire does not get so low as to let the water cease boiling. This 
must not be done for an instant, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MORE SALADS. 


Y text is a boiled dressing made with 
plenty of rich cream and sweet butter, 
but not a drop of oil. Any one who is 
fond of salads can eat those mixed 
with well made dressing, oil omitted; 
but among the unaccountable antipa- 
thies for certain foods to which so many 
are subject, none is stronger and more 
impossible to overcome than the re- 
pugnance to taste and smell of oil; 
even in the most delicate and carefully 
prepared mayonnaise. Surely it is 
not real hospitality to risk serving a 
guest with salad, one taste of which 
will spoil her pleasure for that course, 
if not for the whole meal. But to 
my text--a good boiled dressing: 
Beat yolks of four eggs; add one tea- 

spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of mixed mustard, one gill 

of vinegar, one-half cupful butter, one-half cupful cream. 

Place all over hot water on the stove and stir frequently un- 

til thick as boiled custard. When cold, season to taste with 

salt, pepper, and celery extract (if liked) and thin with lemon 
juice. Kept on ice, this dressing is good for ten days and will 
be found excellent for all meat and vegetable salads. 

Here is my sermon: Have salads on your tables every 
day in summer. They are cooling, dainty, refreshing and 
satisfying, without the heaviness and heartiness of rich, hot 
dishes acceptable in winter weather. 

String Bean Salad. 

Boil two quarts of white wax beans (strings removed) in boiling 
salted water until tender; drain and cool. Just before serving, 
mix them with salad dressing and place on ice for ten minutes. 
Beet Salad. 


Cook half a dozen beets until quite tender; when cool, remove . 


skins and cut beets into dice; place in the salad bowl and pour the 
juice of a lemon over them; chop the whites of two hard boiled 
eggs and sprinkle in fancy shapes on top, alternating with a spoon- 
ful of the yolk mashed fine. Serve dressing in a separate bowl. 
Tongue Salad. 

Cut in small pieces half of a cold boiled tongue and the whites 
of three hard boiled eggs; add the white hearts of two heads of 
lettuce torn in small bits (the lettuce is not essential); mix well 
with salad dressing, place in a bowl and sprinkle the yolks of eggs, 
mashed with a fork, over the top. 

Invite a dozen friends to tea and place before them the hand- 
some dish which makes my “ Lastly.” Chop fine the meat of a 
cold boiled chicken and the third of a cold boiled tongue ; add 
five tablespoonfuls of fine, dried bread crumbs or cracker 
crumbs. Season to taste with salt and pepper, celery extract 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Add two well beaten 
eggs and make quite moist with liquor in which the chicken was 
cooked, first removing fat, boiling down to suitable strength 
and seasoning with salt, cayenne pepper, mace and lemon juice. 
Butter an oblong, earthen dish and pack the meat in, leaving 
small space for swelling. Place in steamer over a pot of boil- 
ing water and steam two hours. When cold, turn out on a plat- 
ter, surround with whole tomatoes, peeled, chilled and arranged 
on leaves of crisp, white lettuce. Serve dressing inabowl. On 
a smaller platter, covered with a dainty doiley, place a dozen 
salad eggs, made in the usual fashion, but with careful atten- 
tion to mashing of yolks quite fine and seasoning with salt, 
pepper, mustard, lemon juice and a few drops of melted butter. 
Place a tiny sprig of parsley on each half when stuffed. Light 
rolls, jelly and cheese, tea and coffee and a dessert of fresh ber- 
ries and plain cake will complete an all sufficient party supper. 

—Gilin Burton, 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XV. 


SUMMER NEEDLE WorRK—ARTISTIC TABLE LINEN—DECORATIVE 
HANGINGS, PINCUSHIONS AND SUNDRIES. 


¢T is but comparatively a few years since the so 
called revival of needlework. The effort to intro- 
duce artistic design into the embroideries which 
employ the time of women of leisure was a part of 
the movement in decorative art, which began in 
England, with the South Kensington school as its center. 
From this school arose societies of decorative art in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and especially in this country. 
Catharine de Medici, who introduced cut work into France 
from Italy took special pride in the work of her needle. This 
button hole stitching was only made possible by the introduc- 
tion of the steel needle, which had then but recently super- 
seded the old bone and wooden needles of antiquity. She em- 
ployed the first artists of France to design patterns for her, 
and even taught a class of court ladies, which included her 
daughter-in-law, Mary Queen of Scots, and the fair Mar- 
guerite of Valois and others whose names and fames have 
been sounded in history. The embroidery of to-day is supe- 
rior in point of artistic design and execution to the work done 
at any time of the world’s history, and genuine artistic design 
has taken the place of triviality. The South Kensington 
school began by introducing Crewel for embroideries. ‘This 
Crewel work is now generally superseded by washable silks, 
except in large pieces like portieres or hangings. The filled 
in designs are also superseded by outline work and sketchy sug- 
gestions of patterns are now preferred to the more elaborate 
designs just introduced in England. These outline designs 
are especially used for small pieces like doylies, buffet covers 
or five o'clock tea covers. 


EMBROIDERED TABLE LINEN, 


The most elegant covers for luncheon or dinner use are 
cloths of firm white linen, hemstitched or wrought around 
the hem in a narrow pattern of drawn-work and embroidered 
with a narrow eight-inch border, which barely lies upon the 
table when the cloth.is spread. This border may be wrought 
in outline work or in old cut-work. If the button-hole pat- 
tern is preferred, it is done in white linen floss or with a 
thread twisted of the raw silk. For luncheon cloths the de- 
sign may be embroidered with gold-colored silk, but except 
in a case where the embroidery matches the china in color it 
is considered in better taste to avoid the use of color in the 
table cloth. For dinner use, the napkins are square, three- 
fourths of a yard in size, wrought in the edge in hemstitching 
or drawn work to match the table cloth and embroidered 
across one corner with the initial of the housewife ; carving 
cloths measure twenty-two by thirty-two inches in size and 
are hemstitched with a two-inch hem on the edge and finished 
with some slight pattern at the end in needle work. The 
heavy, firm linen, which comes at about sixty cents a yard, is 
especially suitable for this purpose, and for the different sized 
tray cloths required for dinner use, for corn and fish, napkins 
which frequently employ the skill of the artistically inclined 
needlewoman. A fine sheer quality of shirting linen, such as 
comes at about a dollara yard, is used for the tiny doylies, 
which are scattered over the cloth to receive finger bowls 
and wine-glasses and the like. For luncheon use when the 
table is a handsome polished top, which may be displayed to 
advantage, a hemstitched small square of linen occupies the 
center of the table, and large square plate doylies are placed 
at each cover. Center table squares range in size from 
twenty-one inches to thirty-six, and the plate doylies are 
usually fifteen inches square, They are suitably made of 


heavy butchers’ linen, such as comes a yard wide at about 
sixty cents a yard. Sets of this kind are especially effective 
embroidered in raw silk, though colored silks are very fre- 
quently employed, a single color like old pink or old blue 
alone being used,—in no case a medley of tints, though more 
latitude is allowed in embroidering these sets than in table 
cloths or napkins. The excellent linen flosses, which are now 
imported in all colors for embroidery are considered superior 
to cotton and wash and wear well. Fringes are entirely passe 
as a finish to borders. Old German household stitches and 
old French stitches are all popular for embroidering table 
linen. 
EMBROIDERIES FOR PARLORS AND BEDROOMS. 

Firm white linen, écru linens of fancy weaves and pongee 
silk are all used for bureau and toilet covers and the like. 
They are edged with hemstitch borders, sometimes finished 
with linen lace in heavy, artistic patterns and wrought across 
ends or seeded through the center with patterns of suitable 
size and in color to match or harmonize with the room. Ex- 
ceedingly dainty little pin-cushions are embroidered in scat- 
tering style with a shower of rose petals, tiny corn flowers or 
violets, filled with lace around the border and finished with 
knots of No. 1 ribbons to match the embroidery. Shoe bags, 
work baskets, catch-alls of varied kind are all embroidered in 
different ways, and pieces of this kind are more frequently 
scattered with some flower pattern than any other articles 
though even here the graceful geometric patterns of the con- 
ventional designer are often employed. Fine scrim and 
bolting cloths are both employed for a background to em- 
broideries in the bedroom or parlor. The hangings of the par- 
lor furnish one of the most effective backgrounds for the many 
excellent designs of the English and our native artists. Al- 
though these are always elaborate pieces of work they are ex- 
ecuted in a bold, free style which does not occupy so much 
time in proportion as the daintier work of smaller pieces. 
Wool, tapestries and plushes are employed for this purpose 
and the designs are usually put on in crewels of various colors. 
Piano hangings and fire screens are executed in a similar man- 
ner. A charming cover for a standing lamp may be made 
of the crinkled blue and white Japanese cotton which is 
pleated into shape and finished with cords and drop balls of 
crimson silk sewing to shirr it into place. The old ribbon 
work which dates to the age of Pompadour is especially 
popular for cushions and various little boxes for bedroom use. 


SACHETS. 


The popularity of perfumery has brought into use orna-° 
mental sachets of various kinds. These may be tiny pillows 
of tinted silk, embroidered or painted with flowers, or sketched 
with pen and ink, for the handkerchief box, or the entire hand- 
kerchief case may be a perfumed sachet itself. Large sachets 
are sometimes made of cheese-cloth and filled with orris-root, 
heliotrope or violet powder, though the perfume of the violet 
is very evanescent, and the most lasting sachet is made of a 
combination of half orris-root and half heliotrope. Sachets 
for the linen closet are made of white linen, in pillow shape, 
perfumed with powdered orris-root, decorated with the long, 
tremulous leaves and flowers of the orris plant; or are filled 
with heliotrope powder, wrought in outline design with purple 
silk; or they may be filled with dried lavender flowers, and 
embroidered with the flower and leaf of the English herb, 
which has been in use among British wives since the days of 
Shenstone, and is so quaintly described in the garden of his 
“ Schoolmistress :” 

** And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom, 
Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amid the labors of her loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare perfume.” 


—Helena Rowe. 
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FRUIT OANNING AND PRESERVING. 


PEARS, PEACHES, APPLES AND SMALL FRUuITs. 


OME good housekeepers preserve fruits 
for the sake of their use in the house- 
hold economy; others for the love of 
doing it. The former require such 
methods and recipes as will give good 
results in the shortest time and the 
easiest manner; the others like elabor- 
ate ways and nice variations, and will 
experiment for changes in even a satis- 
factory rule. The former usually has a 
few favorites in the way of preserves and 
jellies and makes these over and over, 
year after year, about the same quantity 
each time, and, generally, a large quan- 

tity of each kind. This certainly saves time and trouble, but 

does not give the satisfaction that a greater variety would 
do. A few general rules only are required. 

For all preserves care must be had in selecting fine looking 
fruit and keeping its shape through the entire process, and 
also in making the syrup clear and thick. 

Light colored fruits, as pears, peaches and apples may be 
dropped in cold water as they are pared; this will keep the 
color good, but they must not be left too long or the flavor 
will be extracted. Here the rule of doing a small quantity 
at atime applies. Pears have so little flavor of their own 
that they are much improved by the addition of lemon or 
ginger. The preserved lemon rind is the best to use, as is 
also the preserved ginger; but fresh lemons, or dry ginger 
root gives a pleasant flavor. 

It is not so important to keep peaches a light color as it is 
pears. In all preserves there is danger of the juice of the 
fruit weakening the syrup, so that even after using a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit, and having at first a rich syrup, 
it is well to let it stand for twenty-four hours uncovered and 
if the syrup is then found thin pour it off the fruit and scald 
again to evaporate the watery element. 

Small fruits, as currants, raspberries and blackberries are 
best made into jam. Sometimes a combination of different 
fruits is liked. Raspberries are improved by adding currants 
or currant juice; currant jam is very delightful with a little 
chopped orange peel cooked with it. Blackberries and black 
raspberries are best by themselves. It is well in making 
jam to remove some of the juice while it can be taken clear 
from the fruit. This juice may be bottled for use as pudding 
sauce. The best cherries for preserving are the Morella or 
other sour cherry,—often called the pie-cherry. They should 
be stoned and the sugar added at once, then boiled till 
shrivelled and transparent, with the syrup thick. Currant 
juice is sometimes put with the cherries. Plums should not 
be stoned, but have the skins pricked with a coarse needle, 
they will then burst and the sugar will penetrate them. The 
best plums for preserving are the damson and the green 
plums. Quinces are an economical fruit because so little is 
wasted. Wash the fruit thoroughly and wipe with a dry 
towel ; cut off all soft or badly discolored parts of the skin, 
then pare, saving the parings for jelly. Throw the quinces 
into water as you do them ; when all are pared cut them in 
halves and take out the seeds, but do not put the seeds with 
the skins (though afew will do no harm). Make a syrup, 
taking as many pounds of sugar as you have of fruit and 
barely wetting it with water. When this has come toa boil 
put in your fruit and boil till tender, then place in jars and 
boil the syrup longer. It ought to make a jelly when cold. 
The skins should be covered with the water which the quinces 
stood in and boiled till they will mash easily. Any pieces of 


fruit imperfect in shape may be thrown in with the skins. 
Mash all well, then drain through a jelly bag. Let hang 
all night, but do not squeeze the bag. After obtaining the 
juice proceed as with other jellies. Quinces look well cut 
either in halves, quarters, or in rings with a hole in the center 
where the core was. 

Marmalades of peach and quince are made by paring the 
fruit and removing stones or seeds; then put, with equal 
weight of sugar to boil. When tender, mash with a wooden 
spoon ; to make it very nice strain through a hair seive, then, 
boil again till thick. 

“‘ All sweet-meats keep best in small pots.” 


—Hettie Griffin. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 

When you are buying kid gloves remember that there is such 
a thing as a price that is too cheap. It is best to pay a good 
price and get the good gloves that go with it. Examine the 
stitching to find places where the thread has broken through 
the leather, stretch the seams, and if the thread pulls away, 
leaving a white spot, don’t get the gloves. The leather should 
stretch easily to make a good fit and to wear well. 

Mend a tear in the leather by working a button hole stitch 
around the edges, and then draw them together neatly. The 
evidences of repair will hardly be noticed. When gloves 
need cleaning it is better to send them to some reputable 
shop where such work is done. But if you must do it your- 
self, for black gloves put a few drops of the best black ink 
in a teaspoonful of olive oil, apply with a feather and dry in 
the sun. Benzine will clean white gloves, but it will hardly 
do for other colors. Corn meal, dry, will do for light gloves 
that are not much soiled. When at the theater, do not let your 
light gloves come in contact with the ink on the programme. 

If you are about to buy a cheap pair of kid gloves, change 
your mind and buy cashmere gloves instead. They ‘look 
better than the cheap kids, will wear longer, and are always 
in style, besides being warmer. Fleece lined kid mittens are 
the most comfortable for outdoor wear in winter. To keep 
the surface of your kid gloves looking well, when you take 
them off, smooth them out lengthwise until they have about 
the same outline that they have on your hand, and put them in 
a dry place. If the gloves are rolled together into a wad, the 
surface will soon present an unpleasing appearance. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


Come nestle your head on my bosom, love, 
O sweet, winsome babe that you are! 

With eyes like the sky that is glowing above, 
And hair like the sheen of a star. 

Lie close to my heart while I sing to you 
A song of true happiness born, 

For the sun has slipped out of the sky-roof blue, 
And the birds to their tree-couches gone. 


The flowers have folded their petals in rest, 
The stars hang their lamps in the sky; 
A breeze, with the mark of the rose on its breast, 
Goes dreamily wandering by. 
The wee, baby moon, like a sickle of gold, 
Is low ’mong the far purple hills; 
The cricket, that sly, little turbulent scold, 
Her gossip still noisily trills. 


All things go to rest, save the crickets and wind, 
To sleep till awoke by the sun, 
When the glad little song-birds new madrigals find 
To tell that a new day’s begun. 
So close your pink eyelids in sleep, my dear, 
My darling one, pure as a star, 
And dream happy dreams till the morning dawns clear, 
And the shadows of night flee afar. 
—E. B. Lowe. 
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DINING ROOM DAINTIES AND DELIGHTS. 
A SUMMER BREAKFAST PARTY. 

HETHER we entertain our friends at a 
series of modest teas or pretty lunch- 
eons or at more pretentious dinners, it 
is well to work out the hospitable plan 
in the between seasons or in winter 
when cheerful fires may help us to de- 
fiance of the weather, rather than in 
summer, when upon so many days, abso- 
lute comfortableness is not to be looked 
for even with the aid of cooling drinks 
and ices and big fans. But there are 
circumstances and occasions which 

render having company meals imperative, or rather, let us 

say, a right and pleasant thing todo. Relatives have come 
for a visit to your neighbor and you would fain add some- 
what to the satisfaction of their stay. A married daughter 
returns for a few weeks at her old home and you would share 
the rejoicing of a reunited family by inviting them to your 
house. Ora party of young people have come to the home 
of your friend near by and you wish to know them and make 
them known to your own young people. Have you ever tried 

a breakfast party? Do you know how pretty and dainty and 

appetizing every thing about it can be made? 

Do not attempt a grand, conventional affair at the incon- 
ate nat venient hour of ten or eleven o’clock, when each guest will 

ee have dulled the sharp edge of a healthy, morning appetite 

Sioa with a glass of milk or some more satisfying portion. Ask 
them at a proper hour for breakfast; eight o’clock, perhaps, 

1 or a trifle later, and with some preparation on the previous 

eRe 5: day and some early rising on that morning, you will find the 
; breakfast party not only an unusual and novel little feast, but 
one easy to accomplish. 

First of all, and midway and at the end, I almost said, 
let there be fruit at a summer breakfast. Have upon the 
table a generous dish of berries, sugared and chilled on ice a 
es full two hours, much good authority to the contrary notwith- 

Bete standing. Have served with these, but upon separate dishes, 
tiny moulds of cold oatmeal which is vastly pleasanter to the 

: taste in hot weather than the usual warm dish. Prepare as 

follows: Cook one cupful of fine oatmeal and one teaspoon- 

ful of salt in four teacupfuls of boiling water, half a day. 

A double boiler should be used. Dip small cups or moulds 

in cold water, fill with the cooked oatmeal and when ready to 

serve, turn out on small plates. These are delicious served 
¥ 4 with stewed fruit or baked apples. But for the breakfast 

party, rich cream perfects the combination of oatmeal and 

berries. 

Let the second course be scalloped fish and cucumbers. 
Almost any kind of fish is excellent prepared in this way. 
Boil the fish twenty minutes with salt and lemon in the water. 
When cold, flake into small pieces, removing all bones. 
Butter a round baking dish, sprinkle with crumbs and fill the 
dish with alternate layers of fish and crumbs, seasoning each 
layer with salt and pepper and bits of butter. Make the top 
layer crumbs, and pour in sufficient cream, to moisten well 
or not having cream use milk and a trifle more butter. Bake 
forty minutes. It may be done the day before and reheated. 
Cut a lemon into rounds, quarter these and place about the 
edge of the baking dish, points turned in. Have a bunch of 
parsley in the center. 

Dress cucumbers, sliced thin, with salt, pepper and vinegar 
and serve with the fish. Have plain bread and butter with 
this course, though there be hot rolls for the next, which may 
consist of sweetbreads and cauliflower. Soak the cauliflower 
an hour, head down in cold salt water. Then cook twenty 


minutes or until tender in boiling, salted water. Make a rich 
white sauce with cream and white stock, one cupful of each. 
Thicken with a tablespoonful each of butter and flour cooked 
together and season with salt and pepper. Place cauliflower 
in the center of the platter, cover with the sauce and encircle 
it with sweetbreads which have been parboiled, cut in small 
squares, these dipped in seasoned crumbs, then in egg, then 
in crumbs again and fried in butter. Spiced fruit or marma- 
lade, light rolls and olives or other pickles, accompany this 
principle dish of our breakfast. Waffles or fritters or deli- 
cate griddle cakes may be served last. Coffee should be 
brought on while the fish is eaten and the cups refilled when 


the fritters or cakes appear. 
—Glin Burton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


The quiet, peaceful night has passed, 
And welcome is the day at last. 

**Good morning!” we each other greet, 
When at the breakfast board we meet. 


As at that table neatly spread 

The white-haired grandsire bows his head,— 
_ First having seen each one in place,— 

We reverent bow to hear the grace 


From aged lips, in grateful tones, 

Go up unto the throne of thrones,— 

Glad thanks for what kind Heav’n doth send 
Of plenty—mercies without end. 


That early meal, of a// the best! 

When, after sweet, refreshing rest, 

Dear faces, bright with loving smiles,— 
Some full of childhood’s dimpled wiles,— 


Now radiant gaze, each“one at each, 
While bubbling o’er in merry speech ; 
The thoughts of all, as free as air, 

Find happy play-ground then and there. 


Since thus degizs our cheerful day, 
Rich blessings /fo//ow all the way ; 
Benediction on the #igh¢ descends, 
And as the light with darkness blends, 


So blend our day and evening dreams, 
That when we say ‘Good Night” it seems 
Again ‘‘Good Morning,” o’er and o’er 

On slumber’s fair, enchanted shore. 


And when our life’s short day is done, 
Good Night, Good Morning thus are one: 
’Tis Good Night here, Good Morning there, 
But God’s dear presence everywhere. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME OONTRASTS. 

An English lady living’ temporarily in the United States 
notices that the house servants do a great deal more work 
here than in the old country; yet that our servants are re- 
lieved of some work that is necessary there—the taking of 
hot and cold water to sleeping-rooms in some houses, and 
the care of a fire in every room by reason of the furnace in 
the cellar. She insists upon the superiority of stoves here 
over fireplaces in England in cold weather, and says that the 
kitchen stove here burns much less coal than it does there. 
The use of bituminous coal in England is one cause of some 
of these troubles. The independence of the domestic ser- 
vants in America is another noticeable fact, as might be 
expected in a democratic country. And as a sample of the 
greater conveniences here, the carpet sweeper is mentioned, 
with its dustless work, in place of a broom, which is solely 
used in England. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

Wholesome berries that thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality —Henry V. 
HE delivery at our back door of sundry 
bushels of blackberries, suggests to me 
that some of the housekeeping confrater- 
nity may not know quite as much about the 
usefulness of this berry as I have had to 
learn, and that some recipes may be useful 
at this season. They are good for both 
eating and drinking; puddings, pies, dump- 
r lings, wine, cordial and vinegar can be 
made of them with equal success and applause. Indeed, no 
house mother should fail to make a supply of blackberry cor- 
dial for the sake of the children during the sickly summer 
and early fall days, when the system is so easily disordered. 
I give the cordial recipe first, therefore, as of prime import- 
ance: 
Blackberry Cordial. 

Pound and strain a gallon of blackberries, and to every pint of 


’ juice add three-fourths of a pound of loaf sugar, and to every two 


quarts of juice add one-fourth of an ounce of mace, allspice, cinna- 
mon and cloves, either whole or slightly pounded. Boil these in- 
gredients to a thick, rich syrup, and when done add as much French 
brandy as there is syrup by actual measurement, pint for pint, 
bottle and keep well corked. 


This is an almost certain cure for diarrhoea and dysentery. 
A wine glassful for an adult two or three times a day, and 
half as much for a child, or less in proportion to its age. 


Blackberry Wine. 

Have the berries all gathered in one day, or delivered at the rate 
of one bushel a day, so as to leave no chance to ferment before 
they are squeezed, or to keep you squeezing continuously day after 
day. One bushel well squeezed yields three gallons and one quart 
of juice, so you can make your estimate of the number of gallons 
of wine you want and engage your berries by the bushel in pro- 
portion. Mash the berries to a pulp and, if you have not a wooden 
press, have them squeezed by a strong hand through (one yard is 
plenty) a piece of new unbleached cotton cloth. Measure the juice 
and to each gallon add one quart of boiling water and three pounds 
of light brown sugar. Any good sugar will do, but the best white 
sugar will not make the wine any better than light brown. We 
have tried all. Mix the sugar well with the juice. This is very 
important. Also see to it that the sugar is put into the juice just 
as soon as it is squeezed, else the fermentation will have begun 
and you run the risk of making vinegar instead of wine. If you 
get the berries by the bushel, each squeezing of juice must be put 
into a separate jar to ferment. You cannot put it in the same 
vessel with the first. Put the wine in large jars and cover with a 
cloth tied over the mouth and keep in the cellar or other cool, dark 
place until the fermentation is done, then, if each jar of wine is of 
equal quality they can all be emptied into a wine or brandy cask 
and set aside until December, when it will be fit for table use. All 
the juice squeezed the same day can be put together, but not if 
twelve hours elapse between the squeezings. Made thus, our wine 
never fails, and has been mistaken for port. Beware of the plan 
of some housekeepers who buy the prepared juice! We have tried 
it, and made vinegar every time instead of wine. Get your berries 
by the quantity, have them squeezed at once, and immediately add 
the sugar and stir it thoroughly into the juice; put the juice into 
clean stone jars (or casks, according to quantity), cover with clean 
cloths and set in a cool, dark place, and, my word for it, you will 
have as good wine as was ever made. 

Blackberry Dumpling. 

Make a rich, smooth paste of a pint of flour, a half teacupful of 
lard (butter is nicer, but more expensive), salt to taste, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of cream tartar, and milk 
or water enough to make a manageable dough; roll it out thin ina 
long sheet; spread the paste thickly with ripe blackberries, roll it 
up in a neat roll, pinch the ends and side edge closely together; 


dip a cloth in hot water, wring it out, sprinkle one side with flour, 
and roll the roll of dumpling loosely in it, pin it securely to keep 
the water out, or tie, or sewit as you like. Drop it ina pot of 
boiling water and keep it boiling steadily for two or three hours, 
turn it over every half hour so that all sides will be cooked alike. 
Roll it out of the cloth on a flat dish when you serve it, and cut it 
in slices, put on plenty of sauce made of sugar, butter and nutmeg 
rubbed to a cream, or any other that you like. Another way is to 
make a batter of one quart of flour, four well beaten eggs, a pint of 
milk, salt to taste, a teacupful of fresh butter or half as much lard; 
beat it until light; add a quart of ripe blackberries and pour the 
whole into a pudding bag or basin and boil for three hours. Serve 
with rub sauce. 

Baked Blackberry Pudding. 

Cream together half a pound of butter and a pound of good brown 
sugar; add half a pound of jflour and four eggs beaten very light. 
When well mixed pour the batter into a well buttered baking dish 
and lay a quart of perfectly ripe blackberries lightly on the top of 
the batter; don’t stir them in. Bake this pudding as you would a 
pound cake, and serve with wine cream sauce, which is made this 
way: Cream half a pound of butter with three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar, add a tumblerful of rich sweet cream, a glassful of good 
wine, a tablespoonful of French brandy, and nutmeg or lemon 
flavoring, as you like; or whip a pint of sweet, rich cream, a 
tumblerful of Maderia wine, a tumblerful of white sugar and the 
juice of an orange or lemon until it becomes thick and rich. 

—Rebecca Cameron. 


The annexed recipes, which we find in a recent issue of 
Medical Classics, are timely and valuable additions to the 
above original paper of our contributor : 


Blackberry Cordial. 

Blackberry cordial is usually made from the berries, not from 
the root. The following gives a good preparation: Crushed black- 
berries, one gallon; Imperial Crown brandy, one gallon; sugar, 
two pounds. Macerate the berries with the brandy for five or six 
days, express the liquor, add the sugar, and, after two weeks, de- 
cant or filter. A good and efficient diarrhoea cordial can also be 
made from the blackberry root or its fluid extract, but it would not 
be the article expected by the public when they ask for blackberry 
cordial. The foregoing makes a preparation pleasant to the taste, 
and at the same time of great value in diarrhoea, summer complaint 
of children, and similar affections. 


Elixir of Blackberry Root. 

Blackberry root, two ounces; cloves, one drachm; cinnamon, one 
drachm; simple elixir, sufficient. Exhaust the drugs by macera- 
tion or percolation, with enough of the elixir to obtain one pint of 
preparation. In place of blackberry root, two fluid ounces of its 
fluid extract may be substituted. The dose of the elixir would be 
from one to four fluid drachms. A remarkable property of black- 
berry root is that, although to the taste it displays but little astrin. 
gency, it is more efficacious than other drugs, richer in tannin, such 
as oak bark, alum root, etc., and in its after effects seldom causes 
the costiveness which is so often experienced with the more power- 
ful astringent medicines. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


The night comes on—the dewy, summer night, 
Bringing a cooling, soothing, silvery balm 
For all the heat and blinding glare of light; 
Broad, moonlit stretches, pulsing darkness, calm 
And peace for weary hand and heart and mind ; 
For feet that tread all day the dreary mill 
Of work, the end of which they never find. 
The tiréd, bruiséd hands lie clasped and still, 
That grasped life’s burdens all the long day through. 
Heads that have ached and throbbed with anxious thoughts, 
Are cooled by breezes soft and gathering dew. 
Hearts that were filled with misty, chilling doubts, 
Find hope again out in the summer night,— 
And so from out the darkness cometh light. 
—Elizabeth Cole. 
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THE MAN'S PART IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
AND WHAT HE SHOULD Do ABOUT IT. 

F we may for the time extend the 
meaning of the word housekeep- 
ing so that it shall include the 
entire care of the home, it is clear 
that the man’s share in it ought 
to be the heavier. Perhaps most 
men would be inclined to say 
that as a matter of fact it is 
heavier. Asarule the man has 
to earn the money to buy and 
furnish the home, and to pro- 
cure the food, clothing, and fuel 
for the family; the woman’s part 

is to keep the house, prepare the food, make and repair the 
clothing, and burn the fuel. The husband is the provider; 
the wife, the dispenser, the steward. We shall leave quite 
out of account in this discussion the exceptional cases in 
which inherited or suddenly acquired riches render personal 
labor for either man or woman unhappily unnecessary. For 
mankind at large the Apostle’s rule still holds good. “Ifa 
man will not work neither shall he eat.” 

We do not believe that the labor of merely earning the 
money necessary to maintain the home is commensurate 
with the labor necessary to the proper expenditure of the 
money, and the proper care of the things purchased. Even 
if the husband, therefore, were to turn over to the wife all 
his earnings on condition that she attend to the entire man- 
agement of the home, he would have the better of the bargain. 

He would have the advantage, first, in the number of hours 
of labor. Suppose he is a day laborer, his hours are eight 
orten. Leaving home after a breakfast, which he owes toa 
previous hour’s labor on the part of his wife, he goes to his 
work, leaving his wife at hers, and when he returns for din- 
ner or supper he finds her still busy; and after supper, while 
he smokes his pipe or steps out to pass the news with a neigh- 
bor, his wife must spend another hour in putting away the 
dishes, attending to the children’s clothing, and making sun- 
dry preparations for the morning. 

The man has the further advantage of superintended work. 
The hardest part of most labor is the worry of planning it. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have set tasks to perform, 
carefully planned and apportioned, and their responsibility 
ceases with the proper execution of their allotted share. ‘The 
woman, on the other hand, must plan as well as execute. 
The manifold duties of the household must be so timed as to 
conflict with one another as little as possible. Very much of 
the weariness of household work might be avoided if there 
were wise supervision and intelligent method. 

But, again, the work of man is far less liable to interruption. 
The clerk may sit on his revolving stool for hours and never 
have his attention diverted from his commercial arithmetic, the 
farmer may drive his polished plow through countless furrows 
with no more annoying interruptions than an occasional stub- 
born bowlder, or a nest of buzzing bees; the clergyman sits 
in his study with bolted door, far removed from the require- 
ments of children, the chatter of visitors, or the wants of ser- 
vants. But the wives of these men can rarely pursue their 
labors for a single hour without many interruptions. In the first 
place many different things have to be managed at the same 
time ; while the dinner is cooking, the table is being set, the 
baby is watched, and the “front room” is dusted. Then, if 
there are servants, they are in constant need of supervision ; 
if the door bell rings, the business or pleasure of the caller 
must be ascertained, the children must be started punctually 
to school and luncheon provided for them, and so on. 


Men, too, have better tools for their work than women. It 
is only in recent years that the attention of inventors has 
been turned toward this subject, and still, with the notable 
exceptions of the sewing machine and wringer, what im- 
portant addition has been made to the working tools of 
woman? Compare a plane and chisel with a kitchen knife, 
the hydraulic press with a jelly bag! If men had to stir the 
hasty pudding of America for one month, there would be a 
thousand applications for patents on stirring machines within 
the thirty days. 

Finally, men receive direct compensation for their work, 
while women for their housework, of course, never do; and 
while on the one hand they do not want it, on the other hand 
there is a wonderful incentive to patient toil in the anticipa- 
tion of a definite recognition of one’s labor in the form of 
money. It seems pleasanter to work and earn ten dollars 
than to do ten dollars’ worth of work at home. 

If in addition to these things we consider the engrossing 
wearing duties of women as wives and mothers, is it not evi- 
dent that their position in the home is one of unequal ser- 
vice? disproportionate not merely to their physical strength, 
but actually greater in amount and life waste than that of men. 

If this is true, and if our first proposition be admitted, 
namely: that the man’s share ought to be the heavier, we are 
ready for the question, what ought to be man’s part in good 
housekeeping? What ought the man to do besides merely 
earning the money to support himself and family. 

In the light of the preceding discussion it seems clear he 
should first of all help his wife in planning her work. Let 
every husband give his wife the benefit of his practical business 
experience, and advise with her how she may best arrange 
and time her several duties that they may least conflict. 

In the second place, the husband should give the wife the 
full amount of money necessary properly to care for the 
home. 

Third, he should see that she has the best tools that can be 
had to lighten her labor. 

Fourth, he should by every possible means shorten her 
hours of labor. If he finds that she is obliged to work earlier 
and later than he, then he should at once give, or procure for 
her such assistance as will make their working hours equal. 

Fifth, realizing that for her labor she receives no direct 
compensation, he should, at the least, be careful to give 
continually that reward of cordial praise, which costs him 
nothing and so much pleases her. 

Finally, the man must recognize that many of the domestic 
duties are essentially proper to him, and not to the woman: 
such are all that require great physical exertion. ‘Therefore, 
not only should proper implements be generously furnished 
for the woman’s use, but all the materials she must use should 
be provided and made easily accessible. Plenty of coal, 
wood, and kindlings should be kept near the place where 
they are to be burned, water should be supplied so asto be 
handy and abundant, plenty of hooks, shelves, closets, etc., 
should be arranged to the best advantage. 

At house-cleaning time the man should either move or get 
moved the heavier articles of furniture; he should attend to 
the cleaning and putting down of carpets, the setting up of 
stoves, and the like; in a word he should assume the re- 
sponsibility for all the heavier and more disagreeable duties 
connected with good housekeeping, and be willing, on occa- 
sion, to take a hand in those which are lighter. 

But if he won’t do these things that he ought todo, let him 
at the least, have grace enough to keep out of the woman’s 
way while she is doing them for him, and refrain when they 
are done, from rewarding his over-worked help-mate with 


cross and complaining speech. 
—H. H. Ballard. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE HANDS. 
DEsULTORY COMMENT REGARDING THEM. 

HE hands may be kept clean and soft by 
washing them in lukewarm water con- 
taining a little ammonia or borax. A 
little oatmeal mixed with water will 
whiten them. The roughest and hardest 
hands can be made soft and white in a 
month’s time by attending to them at 
bed time, with a nail brush, ammonia, 
borax, and a piece of lemon for stains. 
Gloves are worn over night by some and 
others apply the white of an egg mixed 
with a little alum before the gloves are 

put on. “Roman toilet paste” is merely white of egg, barley 

flour and honey. 

When the hands are chapped and sore, mutton suet is the 
most healing of all remedies. Apply as often as convenient, 
after washing and wiping the hands thoroughly and the sore- 
ness will soon disappear. Glycerine is good for some persons 
who have chapped hands and not for others, for it is irritating 
to the skin in some cases. Sunburnt hands may be treated 
with lime water or lemon juice. Gloves save the hands from 
much wear and tear and staining, and, if the fingers are cut 
off, do not hinder work. A housekeeper gives the following 
recipe for a preparation to be used upon the hands before re- 
tiring: One gill of honey, one gill of sweet oil, one ounce of 
yellow wax. Boil together and stir till cool. 

To whiten and soften the hands an English writer says that 
there is nothing like real almond paste, made from sweet and 
bitter almonds pounded in a mortar. For hands which are 
red and coarse, the following treatment will soon effect a 
change, but it must be persevered in, as it is impossible to 
change the color and texture of the skin within a few days. 
Use warm water always, and only of medium warmth if you 
are subject to rheumatism or chilblains. Apply fine oatmeal 
with a puff after you have washed, dried and rubbed the 
hands briskly. Use rather warmer water at night and apply 
a nail brush all over the hands. When dry, apply almond 
paste and sleep in easy fitting gloves. 

The best way to make almond paste is to take two ounces 
each of sweet and bitter almonds, pound to a paste, mix with 
half an ounce of Windsor soap, cut into fine shreds, add two 
drams of spermaceti, half an ounce of oil of almonds and 
twelve drops of oil of bergamot. Heat gently, stir well and 
finally cool. Cold cream mixed with oil of almonds is a good 
substitute for almond paste, but does not whiten the hands so 
much, although it softens the skin. This is prepared by mix- 
ing half an ounce each of spermaceti and white wax, four 
ounces of oil of almonds, two ounces of orange or elderflower 
water. Before the last is added, heat the other ingredients grad- 
ually and when liquid add the orange water and stir gently. 

When the hands are of good color but need softening, 
glycerine will do. After the nightly wash, coat with glycerine 
and powder with oatmeal. Gloves are necessary and should 
fit well at the wrists. Some manicures advise the use of glyc- 
erine and bran which has been stewed in water. The bran 
is used quite moist. A correspondent writes that the most 
beautiful hands she ever saw were those of a governess, who, 
since she was seven years old, had worn gloves on her hands 
every night and had never done anything else to care for them. 

According to a German physician, the art of washing the 
hands is not aneasy one. To insure absolute cleanliness, the 
hands must be first carefully washed with potash soap and 
water as hot as can be borne, and then with a five per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid, or one per thousand solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, or chlorine water. 


The finger nails of Americans are likely to be dry and to 
break easily. Vaseline rubbed on the nail after washing the 
hands will do a world of good to dry nails. Manicures first 
bathe the hand a long time in hot water, then with scissors 
and knives clean and cut the nails, remove the superfluous 
skin about the onyx, then polish the nails with buckskin and 
fine powder, washing the hand again in hot water with soap. 
After drying, the nails are polished with a fine brush and are 
finally rubbed with a rosy unguent to give them a shell pink. 

There are numerous ways to remove warts. <A good, simple 
and harmless way is said to be the saturating of the wart with 
lemon juice two or three times a day for several days or a 
week. The wart will then disappear gradually and without 
pain, leaving no mark. Another way is to use common wash- 
ing soda, and apply it frequently. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOOD PRESERVED IN OANS. 

American canned foods, some how or other, are cheaper 
than imported canned foods of the same kind, and are just as 
good in quality. This discovery of keeping foods, which is 
due to a French chemist in 1807, really prolongs the vege- 
table and fruit seasons throughout the whole year and gives 
distant climes an exchange of foods. Europeans can com- 
pete with Americans in this industry only in the canning of 
delicacies. The canning process is now used to preserving 
about all the desirable animal and vegetable foods. One 
singular fact is that the canned foods are in some cases 
cheaper than they are when bought fresh in the market; the 
reason being that the canning is done where the foods are the 
cheapest, and that there are no wastes. 

The first canning was done for meat for sailors, but the in- 
dustry was of little account until tomatoes and oysters were 
canned in this country for local trade about 1835. The busi- 
ness expanded in the California gold excitement and grew to 
immense proportions during the civil war; at this time milk 
was canned and so were meat and fruits and vegetables. 
After the war lobster and salmon were canned and still later 
the canning of corned beef grew to immense proportions, 
largely to supply foreign governments with a reserve of food 
to be used in case of war. It is nothing but newspaper sen- 
sationalism that has led people into believing that canned 
foods are dangerous to health. The tin plate is not acted 
upon by any ordinary acids or gases of decomposition. The 
only poisoning that has been caused by these foods is due to 
the ignorance of the consumers ; they open a can, let the con- 
tents begin the process of fermentation or putrefaction, by 
which the ptoneaine poisons are developed and these are of 
deadly character. These foods are perfectly safe, in the 
hands of a person of ordinary care and intelligence. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WOODEN TOOTHPIOKS. 

The American is a great consumer of toothpicks. He not 
only picks his teeth in private, but he does it in public, and 
perhaps finishes by chewing up the wooden implement. To 
supply the millions of toothpicks used every year, ingenious 
machines of great productive power have been invented. 
Like all other businesses, the toothpick business has its com- 
bination, but a Maine inventor has set out to break it with a 
machine that makes 6,000,000 picks a day, and he is making a 
new machine that will produce 72,000,000 a day. Green, clear, 
straight-grained birch and maple wood is used, and after 
steaming for several hours it is easily cut into veneers, or 
thin strips of wood with the grain running across. These 
veneers are pliable and wound up on large spools, a hundred 
feet on each, and from the spools they are fed into the pick 
machine, which'cuts them into picks with wonderful rapidity, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


BurFALo Bucs, BED Bucs, Morus, FLIES AND FLEAS. 


HE responses to our offer of four prizes 
of $25 each for the extermination of the 
above named Household Pests from 
the households in the Homes of the 
World, have been numerous and wide- 
spread. Some come in the form of 
recipes, some by way of suggestion, 
and others are the relations of expe- 
rience, with particulars of treatment 
and measure of success resulting there- 
from. After publication the entire 
series will be submitted to competent 
and disinterested parties for careful ex- 

amination and decision as to who are entitled to the respec- 

tive prizes offered, which were as follows: 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


(RESPONSES CONTINUED.) 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

For Moths, I would recommend turpentine applied to carpets 
and upholstered furniture. Then, twice a year, in May and Sep- 
tember the months when moths are most plentiful, burn sulphur 
in all closets and store rooms, first removing clothing. Place a 
few live coals in an iron pan, throw ona little sulphur and close 
the door as soon as possible. This will exterminate them from 
houses, but woolen articles should be well beaten and aired early 
in the spring, then wrapped in newspapers or tar paper. 

For Bed Bugs I have found nothing better than quicksilver 
beaten up with the white of an egg. 

Flies I look upon as a necessary evil, but it can be partially over- 
come by perseverance with fly paper. C. RICHARDS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

After about fifteen years’ experience with the common moth I 
find its deadliest enemy to be black pepper. All woolen articles 
must be well brushed, liberally sprinkled with pepper and then 
sewed in cotton bags or tied up in paper ones. The moth eggis 
so minute that it cannot be discovered on the garment and is not 
easily brushed off, but the pepper will kill the worm after it is 
hatched. When the garment is needed again a good shaking and 
airing will rid it entirely of the pepper, leaving no perceptible odor. 

New Lonpon, Conn. Mrs. H. O. MINER. 


Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: i 
For Bed Bug exterminator none need a second trial after mixing 
lard with red precipitate put on with a feather wherever they are 
and leave iton. It is a poison. Where moths congregate wipe up 
with salt water; after killing them. Mrs. L. HARTRANFT, 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To get rid of Bed Bugs take mercurial ointment, such as is found 
in the drug stores and about the same quantity of lard and mix 
them thoroughly together by means of a spatula or common flat 
table-knife into an ointment and spread into the cracks of the bed- 
stead and where the bed is jointed together and any where in the 
room where bed bugs are likely to be. No vermin can live where 
itis. I have known this to be used in prisons, almshouses and 
various other places with good results, as you don’t have to follow 
it up as closely as when you use corrosive sublimate, borax, insect 
powder, alum, sulphur, red precipitate, mercury, eggs, etc. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Joun EGAN. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I have used salt, black pepper, red pepper, borax, camphor, snuff, 
tobacco, and camphor, borax and saltpeter mixed; I have used 


gallons of turpentine, benzine, red cedar and strips of tarred paper, 
laid around the edges of the carpets, and all without effect on the 
Buffalo Bug. One day I thought I would try Paris Green. It was 
good for potato bugs and perhaps it would be for the buffalo 
bug. I mixed thoroughly one spoonful of Paris Green with two 
spoonfuls of ginger, and scattered it around, and I find it the best 
thing that I have tried. Mrs. JuLIA GODFREY. 
Fort Epwarbp, N. Y. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
To exterminate Bed Bugs put oil of cedar in all cracks and 
crevices with a small paint brush. Mrs. W. H. MAHER. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For BuFFALO BuGs :—Once a week sweep all carpets with salt, 
being careful to sweep all corners, and at least once in two or three 
weeks wet acloth or the broom with turpentine and water and 
wipe the carpet all over, being careful to cleanse near the corners 
and edges, using three teaspoonfuls of turpentine to a pail of 
water. Mrs. CHARLES R. GODDARD. 

LoweLL, MASS. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Several years ago I was almost run out of my house by fleas 
and tried every remedy I could think of and several that were sug- 
gested by friends, without success. Finally in a fit of desperation 
I dusted the house thoroughly with Scotch snuff, and inside of 
three days my house was free from the pests. 

Try it and you will use no other remedy. For Roaches I use 
borax sprinkled in places frequented by them. It will drive them 
away. Mrs. G. A. BRANNAN. 

NEw YORK. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Salt is not only an extinguisher, but a preventive of the Buffalo 
Bug. When carpets are taken up and house-cleaning is being 
done, scald well and thoroughly with boiling hot water with plenty 
of salt in it, the floors, especially around edges of room. Sprinkle 
salt on the floor before putting down the carpet, mostly where 
bugs are thickest. Put plenty of salt on the carpet before sweep- 
ing after the carpet is put down, and let a little remain along the 
edges. I think every one who tries it will be perfectly satisfied. 

BESEMER, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. OSBORNE. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

My principal annoyance has been the Moth, and I have tried 
nearly every remedy that I could hear of with indifferent success. 
A short time ago a friend of ours, who is a perfumer by profession, 
told me of a remedy which is worth a trial as it is harmless and 
easily procured. He said that until lately it was a secret, but was 
used overa thousand years ago by the ancients in preserving 
camel’s hair and other fine goods from the moth. It is the leaves of 
a plant in constant use by perfumers, known as Patchouli. The 
leaves only are used. They are to be scattered in trunks, boxes, 
and other places where woolen goods are stored, also at the edges 
of carpets and it would be well to loosen the lining of sofas or 
other stuffed furniture and put some of the leaves inside. 

WOODLAND, CAL. Mrs. Hattie C. Ley. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For Bep Bucs :—One pint of spirits of turpentine, twenty cents’ 
worth of corrosive sublimate, a small quantity of sugar of lead 
dissolved in soft water. Put all together and let stand two days, 
wash your bedsteads thoroughly with clean water, take a feather 
and put this in every crevice that bugs may be liable to get into. 
Repeat this every few days for several times. 

To REMOVE Morus :—use the gum of camphor. Wrap all 
things that they are liable to get into in newspapers, sprinkling 
the camphor over them before laying them away. Printers’ ink is 
a preventive for moths. Mrs. MARTHA LANGSTON. 

HicH House, Pa. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

It was not until we tried strong spirits of camphor (using a little 
more camphor gum than the alcohol would dissolve) that we found 
a sure cure for Bed Bugs. A syringe or spray for crevices, a small 
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brush or sponge for corners of pillows and mattresses ; it immedi- 
ately dries, destroys the eggs and kills the living. 

After twelve years’ experience with Buffalo Bugs I am sure there 
is no “perfect exterminator” for them so long as your neighbors 
have them, the egg being laid by a winged beetle about one-third 
the size of a lady bug. We keep reasonably free of them by scald- 
ing the floors at housecleaning time (about the last of June) with 
boiling salt brine. When there are large cracks beneath surface, 
one takes a teakettle full of the brine and pours it in the cracks 
and another follows with large cloths to soak it up before it leaks 
through on the walls beneath. Brush the remaining part of the floor 
with more hot brine and let it dry. Kill the beetles as they appear 
on the windows in the spring and early summer. 

By closing a room ten minutes before sweeping, and puffing Per- 
sian powder freely in it, the Flies will be stupefied so that they can 
be easily swept up.and burned. Mrs. M. F. PRATT. 

HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Experience with Buffalo Moths has proven to my gratification 
that the following is a sure exterminator: Paint the floor where it 
joins the baseboard with commercial oil of origanum and sprinkle 
over with cayenne pepper; then lay your papers down and replace 
your carpets. I have given this method a thorough test and found 
it to work admirably. Joun C. SPRATT. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Before putting down the carpet scatter pulverized borax on the 
floor next to the baseboards and about six inches out. If there 
are cracks in the floor, put it in those unless they are covered with 
paper. Allow a pound fora good sized room. This will keep Buf- 
falo Bugs out, but if they are already in add one-third of a pound 
of camphor gum to the borax. Mix evenly and use as above and 
you will soon be rid of them forever. If they are in your clothing 
and boxes, use the remedy freely and they will disappear. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Mrs. J. L. WarRous. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Corrosive sublimate will kill any kind of a bug, eggs and all. 
My way of using it for Bed Bugs, is to take a quart bottle, fill it 
with water, put a heaping teaspoonful of sal-ammoniac in it and 
let it dissolve. Then, take an ounce of the corrosive sublimate 
and dissolve that in the water. The sal-ammoniac prevents its 
being decomposed when exposed to light. 

To use it, take a little in a saucer and with a good sized paste 
brush, bristle, daub’ it freely into the crevices where the bugs 
lodge. Do not wash it off, and it will keepthemaway. Of course 
such a poison should be labelled and handled carefully to prevent 
getting it on the hands and then rubbing the eyes 

To KILL FLIES, MOSQUITOES AND WATER BuGs :—Burn Sea- 
bury & Thompson’s hydronaphthol pastiles in the room. They 
are pungent, but not disagreeable. These will also kill the flying 
moth miller and the maggot, but not the eggs, nothing but corro- 
sive sublimate will do that. THOMAS H. CHANDLER. 

Boston, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Remove your carpet from the floor and thoroughly whip all dust, 
Moths and their eggs from its fabric. Ifthe floors are painted, dis- 
solve one-half pound of copperas in two gallons of hot water. With 
brush, broom and mop scrub the floor, especially around baseboards 
and over cracks with the copperas water as hot as possible. This 
will kill vermin of every kind. Should the floors be unpainted or 
color of the natural wood the copperas must not be used, as it will 
dye the wood adark color. If the floors are white or unpainted, 
one quart of strong alkali in two gallons of hot water will kill all 
vermin and cleanse the floors. Nearly all country people make 
their own lye from wood ashés. A few bottles of it should be kept 
securely corked away from the reach of children to be used during 
the year in kitchen and laundry for other purposes. People living 
in cities may purchase one pound of chloride of lime and one-half 
pound of sal-soda. Dissolve the chloride of lime in a wooden ves- 
sel containing two gallons of cold water. Let it settle and then 
strain through a coarse cloth of any kind. Dissolve the sal-soda 
by pouring hot water upon it in an earthen vessel, using one gallon 


of water. Mix the two and scrub thoroughly any floor painted or 
unpainted. This will not only kill all vermin but it is also a good 
disinfectant. After mixing the lime and soda, use one pint in two 
gallons of water, throwing out dirty water and adding clean (hard 
or soft) until the whole floor is thoroughly cleansed. When relay- 
ing the carpet sprinkle powdered borax around the base-boards 
and cracks. The odor of the chloride of lime will soon pass away, 
but if this is offensive chloride of soda will kill the moth. But it 
is less effective. AMELIA J. SHEDDEN. 
Moores, N. Y. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Watery sulphurous acid is an excellant agent for destroying 
Bed Bugs and their eggs as well as other noxious insects. It is 
sufficient to sprinkle a few drops of it into their breeding places 
and repeat it once in two weeks for a while. 

Wild thyme is an infallible means of destroying bed bugs. 
Place it in beds and corners in the rooms, and close them, and in 
forty-eight hours there will be no trace of a bed bug. In winter 
heat the room while using the thyme. 

Morus :—Soak blotting paper in equal parts of oil of camphor 
and spirits of turpentine, and lay the paper among the clothing 
or furs. 

FLY PAPER FREE FROM Poison :—Pour one-half of a gallon of 
water over one pound of quassia wood, let it stand over night, then, 
boil the strained fluid down to one quart; the wood is again boiled 
with one quart of water till one pint remains when the two infu- 
sions are mixed, and then mix one-half to three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar with it, pass blotting paper through this mixture and hang 
up to dry. It is good, also, for driving off ants in closets and 
pantries. 

For the destruction of Fleas on dogs, cattle, and other animals. 
Take equal parts of beef gall, oil of camphor, oil of pennyroyal. 
extract of gentian, and spirits of wine. C. F. MILLER. 

KANSAS Ciry, Mo. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of July 7, 1888, is a letter from “‘ Mrs. 
J. G. Munn,” in which she speaks of the possibility that mineral 
wool might contain moths. My husband, being a physician, has 
many samples sent to him. Some years ago his dressing room 
seemed to be overflown with moth millers. Upon examining the 
room closely, I found samples of anti-sceptic cotton for dressing 
wounds literally filled with eggs, worms and moths; it was in 
such a state that the pieces, perhaps quarter of a yard square, fell 
to bits upon lifting them. Whether this cotton is at all like 
mineral wool I do not know, but it was compressed and medicated. 

A most effective destroyer of Bed Bugs is brown soap put into 
cracks and imperfections in the wood of bedsteads or room. 

SABBATH Day PoInt, N. Y. Mrs. W. R. GILLETTE. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING y 
Take half a cupful of oil of cedar, fill it up with ammonia, and 
let it stand four days in a tightly closed room or closet. This will 
kill all moths and germs of moths. Mrs. PAUL BABCOCK. 
MonrTc N. J. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

After being tormented with ants, both black and red, for two 
seasons, I followed the advice of my cook, and bought a bottle of 
oil of sassafras. With a small brush I applied this all around the 
edges of the openings to my refrigerator, cake box, sugar tubs 
etc., and am no more troubled by the pests. The applications, 
should be to the outside of receptacles, or else the food will all be 
flavored with sassafras. I should advise two or three repetitions 
of the treatment in one season. ANNA FRAZIER. 

AURORA, ILL. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I have been reading over the many answers to your request for 
insect exterminator, and while most of them are good, and effect- 
ual, if persevered in, I do not find any thing said about a remedy 
I always use and have found most reliable. It is painters benzine, 
and can be bought at any paint store. I take a small flower pot 
watering can, with fine holes and use it to sprinkle the benzine 
over all parts of a bedstead, the corners of the mattresses and the 
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floor. If there is a stray bed bug or buffalo moth walking along 
he is surely exterminated and shrivels up like a piece of burnt 
paper. Whether benzine destroys the eggs or not, I am unable to 
say, but just as soon as the worm is hatched and moves, I know 
it can be killed instantly, so that by reasonable care in cleaning, 
and frequently using the benzine, one may be rid of these pests. 
The advantage of benzine over turpentine, and other things, is 
that it does not stain or leave a greasy appearance. 
Morristown, N. J. Mrs. S. H. BUTTERWORTH. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

For getting rid of Bed Bugs. Take one part common oil of 
cedar, and four parts of benzine, mix and put in an atomizer and 
“apply locally.” After this has been done thoroughly, varnish 
the cracks and crevices of the bedstead and slats. It is very 
probable that the old fashioned remedy of corrosive sublimate and 
alcohol is good only for the sake of the alcohol, the corrosive sub- 
limate taking no part whatever, and in this particular case benzine 
is a much better solvent and is always very much cheaper. The 
wholesale juice of oil of cedar is twenty-five cents per pound, and 
benzine twenty-five cents per gallon. Mrs. HENRY F. STARR. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My cure for all household pests is as simple as it is sure. Per- 
fect cleanliness and closing the window blinds after the early 
morning will drive away every fly. My fly brush hangs idle in its 
paper case. 

To Keep Orr Morus :—Shake and dust well, wrap in a news- 
paper, furs or any special object of care; sprinkle tobacco through 
the chests, drawers or packing closet. Common refuse tobacco is 
all that is needed and can be used for several years. 

Tobacco has not been mentioned among the many directions 
given, not one of which can equal it and if tried, Iam sure my 
claim to your prize will be recognized. 

To Ki_L_ Bep BuGs:—Wash the beds thoroughly with turpen- 
tine, soap and cold water, when dry wipe over with spirits of tur- 
pentine, mercury and white of an egg or insect powder, only to 
make assurance doubly sure, for they like ants and roaches will 
not stay where every thing is spotlessly clean. Mrs. J. B. HILL. 

RICHMOND, VA. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For Bu¥FALO BuGs: — Put chopped onions, with borax on 
bread under carpets. 

For F Lies :—Hang walnut bushes around the walls or put 
geranium plants in the room. 

For FLEeAs:—Clean, scrape and sweep, and sprinkle lime on 
all dirty places and under porches and on damp places. Wash 
the body with pennyroyal tea. Mrs. LILL DATESMAN. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

All garments to be put away in the spring, have thoroughly 
brushed and folded and put into newspapers and securely tied. 
Put on closet shelves or any dark place where the papers will not 
get torn. There is something about printers’ ink that moths do 
not like. If any garment has had moths in it, pour kerosene from 
the lamp filler over it before wrapping in newspaper. The kero- 
sene kills all the nits. For carpets, furniture, curtains, or any 
woolen goods that cannot be put away in newspapers I use kero- 
sene. Sweep the edges of carpets witha stiff broom and pour 
kerosene around the edge and you will never be troubled with 
moths inthem. Kerosene does not injure any article of clothing 
or furniture and the odor soon passes off. Mrs. O. G. FRENCH. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Every good housekeeper knows that the first thing to be done 
is to wash the bedstead thoroughly with strong salt or alum water, 
or naphtha, (the last being preferable.) Then apply shellac (which 
can be purchased at any paint store prepared ready for use,) with 
a common paint brush to all the joints, cracks and crevices, which 
could harbor the insect, the ends of the slats and the places where 
they rest, and to any knot holes in slats, or any part of the bed- 
stead. The shellac immediately hardens, and holds and destroys 


every bug and egg beyond a possibility of its escape, and the best 
thing concerning it is, that but one application is necessary. If 
the bedding is in such a condition that an application is necessary, 
naphtha is the surest of anything which will not soil the bedding. 
WELLINGTON, MASs. Mrs. Darius CRosByY. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have tried several remedies for killing bed bugs, but never 
found one yet that equaled gasoline. It kills both eggs and bugs, 
as soon as it touches them, and it can be poured in any quantity 
on the bedstead without injury to it or the carpet. Then by hav- 
ing doors and windows open a short time the smell of gasoline is 
soon out of the room. One will find it especially good for bed 
springs in ridding them of these pests. It isalso good to kill moths, 
but will not keep them away, as it evaporates and leaves no odor. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Mrs. B. M. Kuco. 


A large number of communications we have been unable to use. 
Some were so long that we could not make room for them; others 
merely repeated suggestions already published, and more, we re- 
gret to say were unavailable because there are still scores of ex- 
cellent and cultivated women who persist in sending letters un- 
signed, or signed only with initials, after they have been tolda 
thousand times that such literary efforts go straight to the waste 


basket however great their merits. 
—Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCcyY. 

Castles without housekeeping are but bricks and stones—cold 
and forbidding. 

A Young Women’s Polytechnic Institute is a new English 
school, the object of which is to supply technical instruction to 
women, such as dress making, cookery and bookkeeping. In the 
evening the building will be used as a young woman’s club, and 
rooms are fitted up for social purposes and reading. 

Bread is improved by mixing the flour of spring and winter 
wheat. Bakers use mixtures in which there are from three to half 
a dozen different kinds of flour. But for the ordinary household, 
this presents too many complications. A mixture of one-half 
spring and one-half winter-wheat patents gives good results and is 
easily made. 

The trade in birds for women’s hats was so enormous last year 
that a single London dealer admitted that he sold two millions of 
small birds of every kind and color. At one‘auction in one week 
there were sold 6,000 birds of paradise, 5,000 Impeyan pheasants, 
400,000 humming birds, and other birds from North and South 
America, and 360,000 feathered skins from India. ° 

In cooking hominy, take the large sized, cook it in a double 
boiler for six or eight hours, and serve it for tea with cream and 
sugar. Long cooking is absolutely necessary to bring out the full 
taste of corn goods, and there is no satisfactory way of giving this 
long cooking except through the use of the double boiler. Then 
all one has todo is to put the food on the stove and let it cook 
itself. 

A Boston woman has found a new occupation, as negotiator of 
mortgages. A young graduate of one of our colleges, having de- 
cided that she was not willing to teach, found an opportunity to 
enter a lawyer’s office in which much real estate business was trans- 
acted. Women who have saved money from various occupations 
employ her as their agent in real estate affairs; and she not only 
places money on different mortgages, but extends her operations 
to buying and selling real estate. 

The modern ideal home is just as much an intellectual and emo- 
tional work as an essay or a poem. A book is a collection of 
thoughts. Such also is a dwelling hduse, and the woman who has 
in some degree fashioned it is as much an intellectual creator as 
is the masculine toiler whom we call an essayist or poet or dram- 
atist. While, therefore, the new home of our age is the result of 
the great and free woman, it is also the cause and has made 
woman the possessor of an intellectual power which she could not 
claim in the cabin and tent period. The house has helped to cre- 
ate the new woman. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Gcop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANTS AND COCKROACHES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can some one promptly tell me how to rid the pantry of small, red 
ants, so tiny as to be almost invisible; also how to exterminate 
every last cockroach from the house. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. TROUBLED HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOW MAY IT BE DONE? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, give me di- 
rections for crocheting a sacque for a child five or six months old, 
either in crazy or shell stitch, where one shell fits between shells of 
previous row. I would like to know how to form the sleeves from 
the shoulder. V.R. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WATER BUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to the friend from Schenectady, N. Y., who asked if 
there is anything better than Persian powder for killing water 
bugs, I would say that there is a new powder called “ Eciffo ” which 
is effectual in exterminating water bugs and cockroaches. It is 
not poisonous to human beings, but death to the water bug. It is 
manufactured in Boston and can be obtained there certainly and 
I suppose elsewhere. A CONSTANT READER. 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


TWO RECIPES FOR GRAHAM BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Set a sponge of flour in a pint of milk with half a cake of com- 
pressed yeast. When light, add a teacupful of hot water in which 
has been dissolved half a teaspoonful of baking soda. To this 
add half a teacupful of New Orleans molasses. Stir in thoroughly 
as much Graham flour as possible, but do not knead. Pour into 
well greased pans and in half an hour bake in a slow oven. 

ELMWOOD, Pa. A. L. A. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ F, H. B.” asks for recipe for Graham bread. I send Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln’s which I find excellent. “ One pint of milk, scalded and 
cooled, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half of a compressed yeast cake dissolved in one-half of a cupful 
of water, two cupfuls of white flour, threé or three and one-half 
cupfuls of Graham flour.” Mix in the order given into a dough a 
little softer than for white bread, let it rise till light, pour into well 
greased pans, let it rise again, bake a little longer and in a less 
hot oven than white bread. I mix mine in the morning, and bake 
a part of the mixture in gem pans. L. A. H. S. 

SovuTtH Boston, Mass. 


MARKING BED LINEN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In No. 84, C. O. A., of Springfield, Mass., inquires for a good 
method of marking bed linen, so she can tell at a glance new, 
medium or old. If she tries my way she will have no trouble. 
With Payson’s indelible ink and a steel pen, write on the small 
hem of the sheets, and the inside of the pillow case hem either her 
name or initials like this, C. O. A.1 x, C.O. A.2 x. That is to 
know whether her number is correct at a glance. As they get 
older and she buys new, number them in the same way, commenc- 
ing with 1, then 2 and so on, and put after each number the single 
cross (x), then mark another cross on the first lot like this, xx. As 
they take their turn among the old, number the new ones in the 


same way. She would know then that C. O. A.1 x,C.O. A.2x 
means the newone. C. O. A.1 xx, C. O. A. 2 xx means medium 
and C. O. A.1 xxx, C. O. A. 2 xxx means old, the numbers, of 
course, to increase with each one up to 12 of each kind if she has 
them. As all are numbered, she can tell at a glance whether any 
are missing and by the crosses which lot it belongs to. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. EMMA KEELER. 


AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to your correspondent who asks for a good method of 
marking bed linen, I will give mine, which is practical for all mark- 
ing. Mark above the name or initial the number representing how 
many articles there are in the set to be marked ; then mark the name 
and then the individual number. For instance, suppose you have 
purchased twelve sheets ; you would begin on one by marking 

12 12 
A.B. F.; the next, A. B. Ff, 
I 2 


and so on. In the case of stockings, each one of a pair would 

have the same mark. This method serves to mate them, and 

also, as for other things, to account for them. C.D. &. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


AND YET AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“C, O. A.,” Springfield, Mass., will find this a good way to 
mark bed linen: Take colored embroidery cotton—red, black and 
blue. With one color make in cross stitch, or Kensington outline 
the figure 1 on a pair of sheets and pillow slips, figure 2 on a 
second set and so on until all of one making are done. When 
another lot is made up mark the same way with black; still a third 
lot with the blue. The figures can be small and as much hidden 
as possible, or more ornamental and to be seen more readily. 
This is the plan of a very good housekeeper noted for her thrifty 
ways. 

WEST STRATFORD, CONN. 


CHILDREN’S LUNCHES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Let me say a word from personal experience in regard to chil- 
dren’s lunches. In behalf of these little ones let me beg the 
mothers to be sure their children have right constitutions to 
stand it before they lay down any iron clad rule of no lunch. I 
don’t believe that children ought to eat “any and every time,” 
but I know that there are some delicate or nervous children who 
can not wait for regulation meal times. When small my folks were 
no lunchers. Well, I got up in the morning and had no appetite 
so did not eat sufficient breakfast. By the middle of the forenoon 
I was hungry, but must “ wait until dinner time.” By dinner time 
I was so hungry and faint that I could not eat; and so it went on 
until I had typhoid fever and poor health to this day, which I 
firmly believe was caused by not eating when I needed it. 

That prominent surgeon was fortunate in his family, perhaps 
correct in his surmise, nevertheless we cannot lay down the 
axiom “no lunches make good eaters,” or “no tea and coffee make 
good sleepers.” I am not and never was either. I not only never 
ate luncheons but I never tasted either tea or coffee until after I 
was married but still I always laid awake two or three hours each 
night. 

To bring it a little later. I have two children. The oldest 
(nearly three,) has never eaten a hearty meal at one time, but I 
give him a light lunch when he wakes at 5:30 a. m., breakfast 
about nine, Junch when he wakes from his nap at 12: 30 p. m., and 
dinner about two, and lunch half an hour before he goes to bed. 
He is the picture of health, and, barring croup is never sick. 
Neither is baby, but he is very different. He eats a hearty break- 
fast at six, dinner at 12:30, and supper at 5:30. Herarely needs a 
lunch, but that is the difference. 

I have trespassed a good deal on your time but I wanted to ask 
each mother to study well her children and make no rule to gov- 
ern her babes either one way or the other until by experiment 
she knows which is the right one. Let us hear again from the 
mothers. It does us good. Mrs. C, A. B. 

Roxpury, MAss. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


124.—BILL OF FARE. 
1. Take of z one, / two, 2 one, o two, z one, 4 one; 
2. Of Zone, a two, s two, ¢ one, d two, & one; 
3. Of o three, ¢c two, w one, # one, d one; 
4. Of e three, f one, ¢ one, & one, 4 one, s one, a one; 
5. Of & one, 4 one, d one, a three, g one. 7 two, 7 one, ¢ one ; 
6. Of r one, s two, a one, ~ two, # one, ¢ or Z one; 
7. Of ¢c two, o one, m one, 7 one, a three, # two, s one, ¢ three, d 
one, / one, z one; 
8. Of o two, ¢ two, ~ one, s one, ¢ one, a one; 
g. Of w one, c two, s two, o one, # one, ¢ one, a one; 
10. Of one, two, / one, one, one, one, # one; 

11. Of x three, a one, ¢ one, s one, 4 one, # one, 7 one, ¢ two; 
12. Of a two, two, d two, gone, # one, ¢ one, one, ¢ one, two, 
mone; 

13. Of r one, a one, 7 one, # one, ¢ one, ¢ two, g one, @ one; 

14. Of a one, r one, # one, z two, s two; 

15. Of m one, done, s one, / one, o one, a one, # one. 

These dishes, properly prepared and served, ought to satisfy the 


keenest taste for a wholesome, studied meal. 
The different dishes are represented by one, two and three words. 


SOL. 
125.—ENIGMA—A WAYSIDE FLOWER. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4 many seek until they’re 2, 8, 9, 
And with it do 1, 2, 8, 4, if so they do incline; 
A color bright is 7, 5, 4,—I cannot tell you more, 
If you can guess my meaning just please to 6, 8, 4. 
JUNIOR. 


126.—A PROVERB AMONG PROVERBS. 

Take one word from each of the following proverbs and form 
another proverb of the eliminated words: 

1. Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

2. He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 
When in Rome you should do as the Romans do. 
Make hay whiie the sun shines. 
. Every dog must have his day. 
. Least said is soonest mended. 
. It’s a long lane that has no turning. ASA. 


127.—A MONUMENT, 


cococoocooo 


nw 


. A letter. 

To make a motion of assent. 

. Closely bound together. 

A color. 

. Akind of grain. 

To request. 

. A sea-bird. 

. To chill. 

. An Oriental religious begging monk. 
. A high ecclesiastical officer. 

11. Enlarged. 

Centrals—A flowering plant of several species. H. 
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128.—CHARADE. 
My frst contained the substance 
From which my /as¢t were made; 
They supped, and soon the merry guests 
’Neath silken wholes were laid. 
But ah! the cook had wrought too well,— 
Or ill, perhaps you cry,— 
And many a second ’scaped their lips, 
And many a weary sigh. x. 


129.—BEHEADINGS. 
. Behead a metal, and leave not out. 
Behead a breakfast dish, and leave a tree. 
Behead a holy day, and leave a flower. 
. Behead a quadraped, and leave a part of the body. 
Behead a species of antelope, and leave to disembark. 
Behead to stagger, and leave a fish. 
. Behead to slay, and leave unfortunate. 
Behead an odor, and leave a coin. 
Behead a stag, and leave dexterity. 
. Behead a model of perfection, and leave to distribute. 
11. Behead to send back, and leave to send forth. 
12. Behead a caustic, and leave a gnawing animal. 
13. Behead an elevation, and leave disordered. 
14. Behead a mineral, and leave a religious ceremony. 
. Behead to wash by percolation, and leave a distributive 
adjective. 
16 Behead to gain knowledge, and leave to acquire by labor. 
17. Behead rigid, and leave a fit of anger. 
The initial letters form the nanie of a locality famous for its 
summer resorts. m. C.F, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 84.) 


SO YH 


116.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—First, Gem; second, Ma (title); ¢hird, Tion (pro- 
nounced shun ; ¢ofa/, Gem-ma-tion (budding of trees and plants). 


117.—METAGRAM. 
Answer.—t. Preach. 2. Reach. 3. Each. 4. Beach. 5. Peach. 


118.—A G. H. SKELETON LADDER. 
Answer.— M 


A A 
THAYER 
H I 
E 18) 
RUNYAN 
I H 
A 
EMMAL.R 
L 


A 
HATTIEWHITNEY 
CAROLINEHAYDEN 


119.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Answer.— 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home.— Young. 


120.—SYNCOPATION. 
Answers.—1. Cor-o-net, Cornet. 2. Char-ac-ter, Charter. 3. Car- 
a-mel, Carmel. 4. Po-sz-tion, Potion. 5. Com-mumn-ing, Coming. 
6. Me-nz-al, Meal. 


121.—NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Answer.—MILD. 


122.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Answer.—Novelists—Dickens, Thackeray. Actors—Murdock, 
Southern. Poets—Beattie, Donne, Tupper, Pope. Philologist— 
Thorpe. Author—Howitt. Judge—Goffe. Jurist — Stowell. 
Knights. 
“Four things come not back,—the spoken word, the sped arrow, 
the past life, the neglected opportunity.”—Haz/ztt. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Correct answers to Nos. 113 and 115 were received from S. F. 
Shannon, Sewickley, Pa. He sends “Garfield” as an answer to 
No. 114. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST 18, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The continuation of “ The Philosophy of Living,” by Hester M. 
Poole, treats of “Happy Marriages,” opening with the question 
“ Why is it that the world hears so much about Unhappy Mar- 
riages and so little about the Happy?” The author gives many 
illustrations of happy marriages among notable people, which is 
pleasant reading, as compared with the other side of the question. 

“ Our Babies and Their Mothers "—particularly the mothers, 
will find useful information in an article on “Teething ” from the 
pen of Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, who is authority on the subject of 
flowers, tells how we may have “ Wild Flowers in the Home 
Garden,” by the aid of the right kind of a boy. A number of 
varieties of wild flowers are described which can be successfully 
transplanted and cultivated. 

“ Getting Ready to Go Away,” is a timely subject to those tak- 
ing vacations, and Dinah Sturgis gives some good suggestions on 
picking up, packing and other preparations for summer’s outing. 

The wonderful things done by the use of a kerosene lamp by two 
young ladies anxious to set up housekeeping, is well told in a short 
sketch, “ The story of a Household Lamp,” by Anna Barrows. 

A few more recipes and instructions for preparing Salads are 
given by Glin Burton, which are guaranteed to be good enough 
to invite your friends to partake of. 

The chapter of “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” by Helena 
Rowe is devoted to “ Summer Needle Work,” as applied to artistic 
table linen, decorative hangings, pincushions and sundry articles. 

The canning and preserving of fruits is a subject which is of 
interest to every housekeeper about this time. A few general 
rules on this subject, by Hettie Griffin will be found useful. 

Have you ever tried a breakfast party? The author of a “ Sum- 


mer Breakfast Party” inquires “ Do you know how pretty and 
dainty and appetizing everything about it can be done,” and pro- 
ceeds to tell how to easily accomplish one of these novel little feasts. 
Rebecca Cameron, gives some tried recipes for using black- 
berries in various ways, both for eating and drinking. 

In “ The Man’s Part in Good Housekeeping” H. H. Ballard 
discusses his subject in a manner favorable to the housekeeper, 
and no doubt many wives will wish the man’s part was done in 
their homes as provided for in this article. The “man of the 
house ” is invited to carefully study what is said of him. 

“ Household Pests” receive another dose of extermination, and 
it begins to look as though all the Carpet Bugs, Bed Bugs, Flies 
and Fleas would soon be swept from the land, if the “Sure 
Deaths” which have been published are only partially used. 

The * Cozy Corner,” “ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted ” and 
“Library” departments are complete and interesting, and the usual 
amount of miscellaneous reading is scattered through the pages. 

The Poetry: ‘“ Crowded Out,” by Mabel Potter Tallman; “ The 
Silent Land,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson; “ Writing,” by L. Eugenie 
Eldridge; “ A Mother’s Lullaby,” by E. B. Lowe; “ Good Night 
and Good Morning,” by A. H.; “ The Summer Night,” by Eliza- 
beth Cole, and a “ Page of Fugitive Verse.” 


OUR “HOUSEHOLD PESTS” PAPERS. 

The responses to our offer of prizes of $25 each, for the best 
Buffalo Bug Extinguisher, Bed Bug Finisher, Moth Eradicator 
and Fly and Flea Exterminator, have been so voluminous that we 
have been obliged to add materially to the space in our pages 
that we originally intended to devote to this subject. Many of the 
papers are valuable discussions of the Household Pest question, 
and many others contain but little new light or useful informa- 
tion, being simply relations of experiences, without anything satis- 
factory as to permanent results. Of these we have given four in- 
stalments, instead of three as first announced, and the varied and 
desultory manner in which the papers have been prepared, will 
make the matter of deciding as to who may be entitled to receive 
the offered awards so difficult, that the whole correspondence will 
be turned over to a competent entomologist for decision in this re- 
gard, and the discussions of the Household Pests question closes 
with what we give in this issue. 

STILL 

Several of “ The Hidden Poets ” which were announced in Goop 
HousEKEEPING for July 7, No. 83, as being on the border lands of 
individual undiscovered countries, still remain in hiding, notwith- 
standing the fact that diligent search has been made for them by 
interested parties far and near. It is to be hoped that they may 
yet be found and the prizes offered for their discovery claimed. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has offered prizes of twenty-five dollars 
for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher, Bed Bug Finisher, Moth 
Eradicator, Fly and Flea Exterminator. Among the entries in 
this magazine, one lady says that the most effective thing she has 
used is naphtha, but that probably the only certainly sure way is to 
“burn your house down;” another has been most successful with 
the “ Liquid Exterminator ; a third that the best recipe known is to 
chop up an onion very fine, mix with it powdered borax, and put 
on bits of bread, the onion attracting the foe and the borax killing 
them ; a Malden lady advises corrosive sublimate as a sure thing ; 
whereupon an Arlington lady says that will eat holes in the carpet. 
Many women, many minds !—Andover (Mass.) Townsman. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


A WOMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


I know that deep within your heart of hearts 
You hold me shrined apart from common 
things, 
And that my step, my voice, can bring to you 
A gladness that no other presence brings. 


And yet, dear love, through all the weary days 
You never speak one word of tenderness, 

Nor stroke my hair, nor softly clasp my hand 
Within your own in loving, mute caress. 


You think, perhaps, I should be all content 
To know so well the loving place I hold 

Within your life, and so you do not dream 
How much I long to hear the story told. 


You cannot know, when we two sit alone, 
And tranquil thoughts within your mind are 
stirred, 
My heart is crying like a tired child 
For one fond look, one gentle, loving word. 


It may be when your eyes look into mine 
You only say, ‘‘ How dear she is to me 

Oh, could I read it in your softened glance, 
How radiant this plain old world would be! 


Perhaps, sometimes, you breathe a secret prayer 
That choicest blessings unto me be given; 

But if you said aloud, ‘‘ God bless thee dear!” 
I should not ask a greater boon from heaven. 


I weary sometimes of the rugged way; 
But should you say, ‘‘ Through thee my life 
is sweet,” 
The dreariest desert that our path could cross 
Would suddenly grow green beneath my feet. 


*Tis not the boundless waters ocean holds 
That give refreshment to the thirsty flowers, 
But just the drops that, rising to the skies, 
From thence descend in softly falling showers. 


What matter that our granaries are filled 
With all the richest harvest’s golden stores, 
If we who own them cannot enter in, 
But famished stand below the close-barred 
doors. 


And so ’fis said that those who should be rich 
In that true love which crowns our earthly lot, 
Go praying with white lips from day to day 
For love’s sweet tokens and receive them not. 
— The Advance. 


(RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. ] 
THE BABY’S DRAWER. 
There’s a little drawer in my chamber, 
Guarded with tend’rest care, 

Where the dainty clothes are lying 
That my darling shall never wear, 
And there while the hours are waning, 

Till the house is all] at rest, 
I sit and fancy a baby 
Close to my aching breast. 


My darling’s pretty garments, 
I wrought them sitting apart 

While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart. 

And often my happy dreaming. 
Breaks in a little song, 

Like the murmur of birds at brooding 
When the days are warm and long. 


I finished the dainty wardrobe, 
And the drawer was almost full, 

With the robes of the finest muslin 
And robes of the finest wool. 

I folded them altogether, 
With a rose for every pair, 


Smiling and saying, ‘‘ Gem fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear!” ~ 


Ah! the radiant summer morning, 
So full of mother’s joy! 

Thank God he is fair and perfect, 
My beautiful new born boy! 

Let him wear the pretty white garments 
I wrought while sitting apart, 

Lay him, sc sweet and so helpless, 
Here, close to my throbbing heart. 


Many a morning and evening 
I sit, since my baby came, 
Saying, ‘‘ What do the angels call him?”’ 
For he died without a name, 
Sit while the hours are waning, 
And the house is all at rest, 
And fancy a baby nestling, 
Close to my aching breast. 
—Mrs. J. T. Betts. 


HAPPY DREAMS OF HOME. 
Whene’er I sleep and dream of home, 
O, then my heart is pining, 
Its happy vales again to roam, 
And view its waters shining : 
I sleep and dream of home! | 


I wander through each pleasant grove, 
And hear the wild birds singing, 
Where oft the witching smiles of love 
A spell was round me flinging : 
O, bliss to dream of home! 


I seek the well-known trysting tree, 
That dear old place of meeting, 
Where oft I sat, till o’er the lea 
The evening shades were fleeting : 
O, happy dreams of home! 


Thus, when I sleep, and dream of home, 
Its light again I borrow; 
And, though I wake, afar to roam, 
It lightens half my sorrow 
To sleep and dream of home! 
--Oliver Dyer. 


NIGHT AMONG THE HILLS. 
So still! So still! 
The night comes down on vale and hill! 
So strangely still, I can not close 
My eyes in sleep! No watchman goes 
About the little town to keep 
All safe at night. I can not sleep! 


So dark! So dark! 
Save here and there a flittering spark, 
The firefly’s tiny lamp, that makes 
The dark more dense. My spirit quakes 
With terrors vague and undefined! 
I see the hills loom up behind. 


So near! So near! 
Those solemn mountains, grand and drear, 
Their rocky summits! Do they stand 
Like sentinels to guard the land? 
Or jailers, fierce and grim and stern, 
To shut us in till day return! 


I hear a sound, 
A chirping, faint, low on the ground: 
A sparrow’s nest is there. I know 
The birdlings flew three days ago; 
Yet still return each night to rest 
And sleep in the forsaken nest. 


No fear! No fear! 
Sleep, timid heart! Sleep safely here! 
A million helpless creatures rest 
Securely on Earth’s kindly breast: 
While Night her solemn silence keeps. 
He wakes to watch who never sleeps. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


As I sit by my open window, 


In the radiant morning’s glow, 


Comes a breath of the fragrant clover, 


Like a dream of long ago. 


With invisible power it binds me 


In a chain of memories, 


While the curtain of time folds backward 


And my soul sweet vision sees. 


And the silence is filled with music, 


Soundings from the spirits’ sight; 


Breathings out from the land of mystics, 


Mingling with the morning light. 


Dear ones, lost in the shadowy distance 


Of the Past’s returnless tide, 


Smile again in the old sweet gladness, 


Smile and shine on me star-eyed. 


As of old, they are hovering round me; 


Oh, my dream is sweet—is sweet. 


Father, mother, and sister, brother, 


All in loving union meet. 


Not a link in the chain is broken; 


Memory binds it fast with love, 


And my heart grows as quiet, gentle, 


As the mild heart of a dove. 


Ah, the deep, soulful eyes of my lost ones, 


Like a benediction prayer, 


Fill my soul with a heavenly brightness 


That doth linger, linger there. 


Sweet, ay, sweet is the breath of clover, 


With its old time memories; 


Yea, and sweet is the after-feeling— 


Pure, like »assing harmonies. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


GLORIFY THE HOUSE. 


Wide open throw the shutters, and 


The curtain throw aside, 


Let in the sun’s bright messengers 


In all their golden pride. 


What matter if from costly rug 


They take the rainbow bloom? 


They’!l shower gems on it instead, 


And glorify the room. 


Glad are the tidings that they bring 


From wood, and field, and hill, 


From singing bird and humming bee, 


And the little dancing rill. 


Before them many shadows fly, 


They banish thoughts of gloom ; 


Then, with a welcome, let them in 


To glorify the room. 


With them comes health—upon the weak 


They many blessings shed, 


Their kisses strengthen tired eyes, 


And touch pale cheeks with red ; 


No place too dear for them to seek 


Its darkness to illumine; 


Thank God that we can let them in 


To glorify the room.— Vick’s Magazine. 


TO A CHILD’S MEMORY. 


Little white blossom, so faintly flushed, 
Delicate petals, so lightly crushed, 
Leaves of a laughter so quickly hushed ;— 


Little white sail on an endless sea, 
Passed from the ken of the eyes that be, 
Straining ashore, for a glimpse of thee ;— 


Little white star on the night’s blue strand, 
Into bowed souls of this lower land 
Shine thou forever from God’s nght hand. 


—F. Herbert Trench. 
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